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DECEMBER, 1948. No. 6 


A BUSY LIFE ON VARIED LINES THROUGH SIXTY YEARS AND MORE. 


FIFTY YEARS A TEACHER AND PUBLISHER, 


NE of the men best known in Lancas- 
ter, John Piersol McCaskey, is eighty- 
one years old to-day, October 9th. And 
he looks about as young as twenty years ago 
—“ eighty years young” like Dr. Holmes. 
He credits much of his unfailing vigor 
even to old age to regular and systematic 
exercise for a few moments every day or 
two for many years upon his heavy lift of 
cast-iron disks. For some _ twenty-five 
years he was good for a thousand pounds 
when he wanted it. He used the Harvard 
lift until he could pull more than he could 
hold, and then took up the Dr. Riley appa- 
ratus of Chicago, with which the grip was 
always sure. His experience in this direc- 
tion is an interesting story as he tells it, 
and we hope he will write it for us some 
day. 

He has enjoyed, and still enjoys with 
youthful zest, all sorts of good things, 
music, painting, sculpture, literature, the 
drama, the wonder and beauty of nature, 
the society of friends—filling the breathing 
spaces in a very busy life with these things 
to a degree unusual among men. He has 
worked hard and long, but he has always 
found pleasure in his work and has made 
it his business to enjoy and get good out 
of life at every turn. Not many men have 
seen so much that is worth seeing, heard 
so much that is worth hearing, or done so 
much that is worth doing. He is a man 
of extraordinary versatility, touching liter- 
ature, music, art work, business, teaching, 
the work of editor and publisher, with 
equal confidence, good judgment and suc- 
cess. With a wide range of talent, he has 
lived what Roosevelt would call “the 
strenuous life,” for most marked of all is 
his talent for work and his unfailing en- 
joyment of it. 





For fifty years he taught in the High 
School of Lancaster, and the Saturday 
holiday was for most of that time his day 
of largest opportunity. “All days are 
good,” but this was usually a day for some- 
thing new—very often in Philadelphia, and 
not to be missed—in concert or play, at 
the opera, lecture or art exhibition—and 
this at times for many weeks in succession. 
The cost he has thought of little account 
as weighed against the pleasure of the trip 
and the profit of such inspiration and cul- 
ture. For twenty-five or thirty years the 
main use of a Philadelphia daily paper to 
him was for its news of the stage—dra- 
matic, concert and opera—and the lecture 
platform. He could leave Lancaster after 
school on Friday evening, take in some 
good play that night, attend to business on 
Saturday morning, see a matinee in the 
afternoon, another performance of high 
grade that night, get home after midnight, 
and be at church Sunday morning just as 
usual. All the great actors and actresses 
in their leading roles from all the world, 
and many of them many times year after 
year—he thinks no university life any- 
oe could match this in its high privi- 
ege. 

This is one secret of his power as a 
teacher—his warm, full, eager life in the 
large world of art and literature and 
music, the Bible and the Church. From 
this rich experience has come endless sug- 
gestion for his morning readings and morn- 
ing talks to the boys on all sorts of sub- 
jects, which are recalled by many now 
grown to manhood as perhaps the very best 
feature of their profitable life in the High 
School. Dr. Burrowes once said to him: 
“You have the strong beginnings of all 
that is worth getting or worth having in 
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education or in life. You can now go 
open-eyed where you will, and it depends 
upon yourself how far you will go and in 
what directions.” He has never lost the 
impulse given by these hearty words of 
cheer and encouragement. 

What he cares for most is that which 
can be taken with him when he goes be- 
yond, not that which must be left behind. 
The best work a man does can never be 
told, but we have tried to make ‘this sketch 
as accurate as possible from facts within 
our reach and of our personal knowledge, 
knowing that many old High School boys 
and others will be glad to see it. We 
should all know more of what our strong 
and earnest men and women have done 
and what they are doing in Lancaster. 

Dr. McCaskey began teaching in the 
Boys’ High School in 1855, and, with the 
exception of one year, 1857-8—most of 
which he spent in the old Evening Express 
printing office, learning something of the 
printers’ trade that was to mean so much 
to him afterwards. He was in the school 
until 1906, becoming its Principal in 1865. 
The teachers here for the last twenty-five 
years preceding 1906 included Professors 
James C. Gable and Carl Matz and Miss 
Mary Martin; Professor Thorbahn for fif- 
teen years—all people of strong individ- 
uality, of practical business sense, with in- 
terests outside of the school as well as 
in it, people of character, energy and high 
rectitude, “ good to live with.” The school 
was recognized as of unusual power in its 
teaching force and in its quickening intel- 
lectual and moral atmosphere. Dr. Mc- 
Caskey says that his life within and out- 
side of it was so full of enjoyment all these 
years that he had nothing to complain of 
and nothing much better to wish for. 

He has the unique record of having been 
present at every session of the Lancaster 
County Teachers’ Institute since its organ- 
ization in January, 1853, the first two ses- 
sions as a pupil in the Boys’ High School. 
For more than thirty years he was the 
treasurer, until the organization of the 
Lancaster City Institute. For ten or twelve 
years he published its proceedings in large 
pamphlet form with extended reports of 
lectures, addresses and papers read, and 
statistics as to the schools and teachers in 
the various districts, thus placing the en- 
tire work of the Institute in the hands of 
each teacher and director in the county, to 
perpetuate its influence and afford a con- 
venient record for future reference. 

He joined the Pennsylvania State Teach- 
ers’ Association in 1855, at Pittsburgh, 
attended three or four semi-annual sessions 
in those early years and has been at every 
annual session since 1865. - Since 1866, 
with the exception of one year, he has 
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been Secretary of that body. The ScHoot 
JouRNAL being its official organ, he has 
given such careful attention to its annual 
reports of proceedings that, in fulness and 
accuracy for so many consecutive sessions, 
they are believed to surpass those of any 
other like Association in the United States. 
During the past fifteen years or more, as 
Secretary, he has also issued a large vol- 
ume of proceedings of the State Educa- 
tional Association which has been distrib- 


uted to the members, the edition for the 


current year (1918) being over 10,600 
copies of 432 pages each, and issued by 
The New Era Company, the largest book 
that has been printed in Lancaster during 
the year, requiring three hundred reams 
of paper and five months of active work 
upon it. So that, while yet a very live 
“old boy,” he has been the “ patriarch” 
of each of these leading school organiza- 
tions in county and State by at least a 
dozen years and more. 

He belongs to St. James’ Episcopal 
Church, has been for nearly sixty years 
in regular attendance at the morning ser- 
vice, has been a member of the vestry since 
April, 1867, and has added to the memorial 
wealth of the old parish a window, a tab- 
let in black onyx and gold, a noble gran- 
ite tomb and other memorials in the church- 
yard. His great-great-grandmother, Mar- 
garet Carrigan (Douglas), was a member 
here from about 1746 to 1756, and his 
mother ninety years ago. 

He was one of the original stockhold- 
ers of the Inquirer Printing Company, now 
the Wickersham Company, and for many 
years its Secretary. He was also one of 
the original members of the Adams and 
Perry Watch Company, and for twenty 
years stood by that hard-fought enterprise, 
through its various changes and re-organ- 
izations, with all the money he could put 
into it, being Secretary of the several com- 
panies organized after the first year or 
two of failure and disappointment. When 
the final crash came, he was the third 
largest stockholder and lost very heavily— 
what would seem a handsome fortune to 
most men. He is now, we believe, the only 
stockholder in the Hamilton Watch Com- 
pany who came through the heroic strug- 
gle of the old companies that sunk half a 
million dollars to make a good foundation 
for the great and successful enterprise that 
has succeeded them—the Hamilton Watch 
Company, which is now one of the lead- 
ing watch factories of the country, and a 
local industry whose value and importance 
are second to no other manufacturing plant 
in Lancaster. 

Dr. J. P. McCaskey had much to do with 
the introduction of Arbor Day into Penn- 
sylvania, which has led to the planting of 
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millions of trees, observing the day in his 
own school before that time, publishing in 
The School Journal many articles upon 
the subject, and being closely associated 
with Dr. E. E. Higbee, its editor-in-chief, 
who, as State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, introduced the observance of the 
day and made it semi-annual. The Boys’ 
High School, of which he was Principal 
for each of the forty-four Spring and Fall 
Arbor Days up to 1906, had its attractive 
programme of music and literary exer- 
cises adapted to the occasion, each day 
planting more trees than it had pupils en- 
rolled except once, when roses were planted 
in memory of Dr. Higbee. 

His memorial work in honor of Dr. 
Thomas H. Burrowes, Dr. E. E. Higbee, 
Hon. Thaddeus Stevens, Hon. Samuel 
Breck, author of the School Law of Penn- 
sylvania, and other school men, has been 
phenomenal. It includes a noble granite 
tomb to Dr. Burrowes in St. James’ Epis- 
copal churchyard in Lancaster; a massive 
memorial cross to Dr. Higbee, made by 
the late Herman Strecker, the distinguished 
sculptor and naturalist of Reading; some 
twenty-five thousand life-size portraits of 


. Dr. Burrowes, Dr. Higbee and Thaddeus 


Stevens distributed to schools in all parts 
of the State; a-memorial volume of trib- 
utes from many loving friends of Dr. Hig- 
bee, together with much characteristic of 
the man that he had said and written and 
done—an extraordinary book of which ten 
thousand copies were printed; and pamph- 
let sketches of Dr. Burrowes and others, 
of which more than fifty thousand copies 
were distributed. As one result of this 
great work, in which he was always the 
moving spirit, there have been placed in 
the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, at Harrisburg, under his direction, 
life-size portraits, richly framed in gold, of 
the men who had most to do with the 


-founding and development of our common 


school system. The memory of what some 
of them did for the cause of general edu- 
cation had almost faded from the public 
mind. He has brought them back to the 
grateful regard of the State, making their 
faces and their work familiar in the schools 
and to school men. Whatever deficit there 
was at any time in the memorial funds 
while the work was in progress he sup- 
plied as needed that everything might be 
done promptly and well. Thus his contri- 
bution to these funds amounted to not less 
than three thousand dollars, or more than 
one-fourth of the fund needed—and this in 
addition to the time and labor required. 
But all was gladly given. In the Dr. Hig- 
bee and Dr. Burrowes memorial work, he 
had invaluable assistance from Dr. Nathan 
C. Schaeffer, M. J. Brecht, M. G. Brum- 
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| baugh, and nearly all the county, city and 


borough superintendents of Pennsylvania. 
It is said to be the noblest work of its 
kind that has ever been done by public 
school men in honor of public school men. 
At all events, those who are in position to 
know, tell us that it is not equaled by any- 
thing that has been done in honor of edu- 
cators in any State outside of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

For years he was much interested in the 
line of good memory work in literature, 
which he regards the best work that can 
be done in any ordinary school of any 
grade, and in THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
Journat and otherwise he published very 
widely the selections memorized weekly in 
the High School, urging the importance of 
this subject upon teachers and superin- 
tendents. Not being able to find what he 
wanted for use as a text-book, he compiled 
the “Lincoln Literary Collection” for his 
own school. It contains over six hundred 
favorite selections, and is published by the 
American Book Company. 

He has but one regret in this connection 
—that he had not been doing, regularly 
and persistently, this best of all school work 
all his life, both as pupil and teacher. He 
thinks “teachers cannot be too rich in 
wealth of this kind, nor toil for it too long 
or too earnestly, fair rank in the univer- 
sity of letters being here within reach of 
all, with or without diploma.” Prof. 
Homer B. Sprague, of Drew Theological 
Seminary, late Professor of English Lit- 
erature in Cornell University, who visited 
his school and saw its work, and whose 
annotated texts of leading authors are 
widely known and used in the United 
States, writes him as follows: “I am de- 
lighted beyond expression at learning from 
the Memory Work Supplement to THE 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JouRNAL of your 
grand work in English and American Lit- 
erature in the Lancaster High School. I 
have seen nothing equal to it. It is ex- 
actly in the line of the theories I have pre- 
sented in lectures before institutes. I have 
nothing but admiration for this exhibit of 
what you have done. No contribution 
more valuable to the cause of education 
than your work and the presentation of 
its results has, in my humble opinion, been 
made for many years.” 

Of late years he has been giving atten- 
tion to the publication of fine engravings, 
his “Lincoln Art Series” now containing 
thirty of the best and most satisfactory 
things for schools and homes that can be 
found anywhere. His High School was 
the most attractive for its display of good 
pictures, fine English art proofs and others, 
that we have ever seen. We doubt whether 
it can be surpassed by any school in Penn- 
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sylvania. A number of the pictures here 
are printed from his own plates. Of the 
Lincoln Art Series he has distributed up- 
wards of a hundred thousand copies to all 
parts of the country. The “picture on 
the wall” is an educating influence, silent 
but often far-reaching for good or ill. If 
well chosen, it may become a blessing for 
generations. The value of pictures such 
as these upon the walls of schools and 
homes it is impossible to estimate. This 
fine series now includes portraits of heroic 
size of Abraham Lincoln, George Wash- 
ington, Benjamin Franklin, William Penn, 
Thaddeus Stevens and Thomas H. Bur- 
rowes—all engraved by Rea, strong, liv- 
ing portraits admirable for wall decoration 
anywhere, and gracing frames at any cost 
—also Shakespeare and his Friends, Saved, 
The Madonna, by Raphael, The Mothers, 
The Baron’s Charger, Right or Left? 
Once Upon a Time, The Sisters, The Bet- 
ter Land, Our Father, The Doctor, Wreck 
of the Birkenhead, Dido Building Carth- 
age, Christ Blessing Little Children, and 
others, all by artists and engravers of the 
first rank. 

He put into the new building of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of 
Lancaster a finer collection of engravings 
and pictures generally than can probably 
be found in any other Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing in the United States. He placed them 
there as a memorial to his mother. They 
supplement admirably the splendid jeweled 
Cross and Crown memorial window which 
he put into the same building in honor and 
in grateful memory of Dr. Burrowes and 
Dr. Higbee, on the first landing of the 
main stairway. These things give to the 
interior of this fine building an air of artis- 
tic elegance, lifting it quite out of the com- 
monplace of ordinary surroundings. Of 
this window, Dr. Winship, seeing it when 
exhibited in Boston, says, in the N. E. 
Journal of Education: “The central figure 
shows an ecclesiastical crown of sparkling 
gems surmounted by a Maltase cross set 
with brilliant jewels. It was made by Mr. 
Redding, a noted colorist in glass, of 
Redding, Baird & Co., of Boston, who had 
it-on exhibition for a time, and thousands 
visited their establishment to enjoy the 
elegance of the brilliant setting. It con- 
tains many hundred jewels, and is one of 
the most beautiful windows ever made. in 
honor of educators.” This superb window, 
costing a thousand dollars, is of great size, 
contains about one hundred and twenty 
(120) square feet of glass surface and 
weighs nearly half a ton. 


Dr. McCaskey knows well the value of 
surroundings, the silent influence of ap- 
propriate mottoes and well-chosen pictures 
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speaking from the walls, and one of his 
earliest ventures was the Lancaster School 
Mottoes, a dozen heavy cards printed on 
both sides, which have been widely dis- 
tributed in the schools. 

This was followed by the Pennsylvania 
Song Collection, which was afterwards 
broadened out into the first number of the 
Franklin Square Song Collection, on the 
book list of Harper & Brothers, New York. 
So little interested were the Harpers in the 
book when he offered it to them—the plates 
all ready for press, and costing at that time 
about seven dollars each—that they refused 
to publish it on any terms, saying their 
music books had always been a failure. He 
was resolved to put the book on their list 
as the best within his reach, and finally did 
so on agreement that they should pay him 
one cent royalty on each book sold! The 
retail price of the book was forty cents, 
paper cover. They sold sixty thousand 
copies at this rate on which he was paid 
but six hundred dollars. The copyright 
royalty was then made more equitable. 

He issued eight volumes of this popular 
collection, which has sold more than a 
quarter of a million copies in the United 
States and Canada, and is known in other 
parts of the English-speaking world. His 
“Favorite Sonsg and Hymns,” containing 
between four and five hundred of the best 
songs and hymns, is published by the 
American Book Company. If he had done 
nothing else in music but compile this one 
book, it would have been a great thing to 
do. Many pleasant letters come to him 
expressing hearty appreciation of this 
work. Among others, Prof. Edmund D. 
Murdagh, President of the Board of Edu- 
cation of Oklahoma, writes: “Though an 
absolute stranger to you, I wish to express 
my sense of the obligation under which 
you have placed the profession through 
your recent collection of songs and hymns. 
I have just bought, for our Normal School, 
one hundred copies, and we are delighted 
with the book. I need not specify points 
of excellence. Every page is helpful and 
suggestive. You have done a great ser- 
vice to the cause of education. May I not 
tender the thanks of our school?” 

In addition to many smaller annual song 
pamphlets and song books for institutes 
and schools, two dozen or more, which 
have been scattered by hundreds of thou- 
sands, he published, some years ago, 
through Harper & Brothers, a large quarto 
collection of readings and songs, entitled 
“ Christmas in Song and Story,” which the 
Episcopal Recorder, a good authority, pro- 
nounces “a perfect cyclopedia of Christ- 
mas Song.” Rev. Dr. Hark, writing of it 
in Christian Culture, says: “A precious 
collection, indeed; where can another such 
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garner be found, so rare, so choice and 
so full? There are twenty-two full-page 
illustrations, which range all the way from 
Raphael and Murillo to Nast and Gibbon. 
All are on Christmas subjects, and nearly 
all from works of art that are immortal.” 
In the vaults of The New Era Printing 
Company and in the cases in his own room 
in the rear of The New Era building he 
has many thousand music plates. 

His work in music he has enjoyed per- 
haps more than any other, and he regards 
it as extraordinary good fortune that he 
was able all these years to be in close touch 
with a master of harmony and musician 
of high rank, such as Prof. Carl Matz, 
without whose ready practical help in ar- 
rangement of the harmony and unfailing 
advice in all matters relating to music his 
work not only could not have gone forward 
with the ease and freedom that have made 
it so enjoyable, but would not have been 
done at all in the breadth and variety of 
scope that have characterized it. 

He has been in frequent receipt of very 
pleasant letters from people whom he has 
never known—has had hundreds of such 
letters—and these he regards among the 
best things that have come to him, better 
than any money return upon the books. 
Says one: “Our mother was very sweet 
and cheerful and uncomplaining. Our life 
with her is a beautiful memory, precious 
and helpful. We are greatly indebted to 
Dr. McCaskey for having collected so 
many of the good old songs into the Frank- 
lin Square Song Collection. Ever since 
my sister and I were wee girls Mamma 
sang and played to us from it. Nothing 
is a sweeter reminder of her loveliness, 
and I am glad to tell you how much we 
love these books of song.” 

When verging upon eighty, Dr. Mc- 
Caskey, wishing to put this large collection 
into final form, withdrew the Franklin 
Square Song Collection, added 250 to its 
1,600 songs and hymns, and issued his 
“Treasury of Song” in three octavo vol- 
umes of 544 pages each. This is certainly 
the largest, and we believe it to be the 
best, collection of favorite songs and hymns 
that has even been published in the Eng- 
lish or in any other language. They are 
world books, the songs and hymns of the 
millions of yesterday, to-day and to-mor- 
row; many hundreds of them “ melodies 
that, like the pipe of Pan, die out with the 
ears that love them and listen for them.” 
Much of what is found in these three books 
is the heart literature of the human race. 
Elder George Bucher, of Quarryville, Pa., 
sent a set of this great Treasury of Favor- 
ite Song to each of his twelve children, 
thinking that he could make to them and 
their families no other gift at the Christ- 








mas season that would cost so little and 
mean so much in their homes for the rest 
of their lives. A generous citizen sent a 
set as a “thank offering” to each of the 
twelve Lutheran Parsonages in the City 
of Lancaster, and they were gladly received 
everywhere. 

Rev. Alfred J. P. McClure, Secretary 
and Treasurer of the General Clergy Re- 
lief Fund, Philadelphia, writes: “What a 
great and permanent joy you have con- 
veyed to me! With my daughter I have 
greedily run through your three splendid 
volumes of favorite songs, recalling scores 
that I seem to have forgotten and renew- 
ing memories that were most delightful. 
I feel as if I had opened a door and gone 
back into the long, leisurely, sunny days 
of boyhood, and had lived again among 
the hills and the streams and the flowers 
and the birds and the trees where life was 
fresh and thrilling with the joys of new 
things, and discoveries. I do not know 
how it may be with others, but for me a 
song above all other things will recall 
scenes and incidents, joys and sorrows. 
Curiously, odors and scents with me also 
recall innumerable things, but not to such 
an extent as an old song. I have always 
been exceedingly fond of music and sang 
alto in a quartette choir when a mere child; 
was one of our glee club at college, and 
my home is filled with music. I am most 
grateful to you for the impulse which 
prompted you to send me these valuable 
books and the convenient collection of 
Christmas carols. I have talked of them 
to everybody, and while many of us now 
recall your name in connection with the 
Franklin Square Song Collection, I haven’t 
found one yet who seemed to know of this 
splendid encyclopedia, ‘better to own and 
prize and enjoy than pearls or rubies or 
diamonds.’ What I would say to you 
about this collection and your work upon 
it seems to have been better said by better 
men. One of the first things I did upon 
receiving your volumes was to read to the 
family and some friends your tribute to 
your mother. Let me say, and I must not 
omit this, that the reading matter you have 
incorporated into so many of these pages 
is of great interest to me. Again I thank 
you for these valuable and much appre- 
ciated books.” 


But the work most far-reaching that he 
has been called to do has been in connec- 
tion with THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JourNAL, every number of which he has 
put through press, month by month, for 
more than fifty-two years. He went upon 
THE JouRNAL in May, 1866, and, with his 
customary staying power, is at it yet, busy 
upon it day and night as leisure is afforded 
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from the pressure of other duties. It is 
now in its sixty-seventh volume, the August 
number, 1918, being the eight hundredth 
monthly issue. No. 179 was his first and 
No. 804 (December, 1918) his last, which 
is now in the bindery—and he has made 
up and put through press every number 
between them. 

The influence of this Journal, as the 
organ of the School officers and teachers 
of the State, and the medium through 
which the proceedings of their annual 
meetings have been made known to the 
public, can hardly be overestimated. The 
educational records of the State are found 
nowhere outside of its sixty-six volumes. 
The only complete set of the annual re- 
ports of the State Superintendents of Pub- 
lic Instruction—the first eighteen of these 
reports being given in Volume 16, re- 
printed from an old set carefully preserved 
by Dr. Burrowes which he believed to be 
the only set that could be found anywhere; 
the only continuous record of the proceed- 
ings of the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ 
Association through its sixtyeight ses- 
sions; the only record of proceedings of 
the annual sessions of the City and Bor- 
ough Superintendents’ Association; the 
only complete record of the annual meet- 
ings of the Pennsylvania State Directors’ 
Association; the only continuous history, 
and the only one that makes any approach 
to completeness, that is now in existence 
anywhere, of the work of the Department 
of Public Instruction of the State since 
1854—all the archives of this department 
of the State government, which had been 
carefully preserved for so many years, 
having been lost in the fire that destroyed 
the Capitol building at Harrisburg—all this 
matter of greater or less importance is 
found from year to year in THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL JoURNAL, and nowhere 
else. This monthly periodical has kept the 
record intact and beyond the reach of de- 
struction from any cause whatsoever. 

Dr. McCaskey’s connection with THE 
JournaL has brought him into close per- 
sonal relations with all the State Superin- 
tendents who have held office at Harrisburg 
since 1854, except one—Hon. Charles R. 
Coburn, whom he knew but not intimately. 
—Thomas H. Burrowes, Henry C. Hickok, 
J. P. Wickersham, E. E. Higbee, D. J. 


Waller, and Nathan C. Schaeffer. In an 
article upon “No. 600,” in December 
(1901) issue before us, he says: “The 


writer went upon THE ScHooL JOURNAL as 
associate editor in 1866, and has put 
through press each one of the 428 monthly 
issues since that time. Dr. Burrowes 
wished us to take hold of this work in 
1865, but made the condition that we 
should give to it all our time, leaving the 
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Boys’ High School. We could not do this. 
A year later he said, ‘Come on your own 
terms,’ and laughed, as he added, ‘but I 
don’t want to write your obituary.’ We 
have been at it ever since, glad and grate- 
ful for the noble field of opportunity which 
THE JouRNAL has afforded these many 
years. These fifty [now sixty-six] vol- 
umes occupy six or eight feet of space 
upon the shelf, and make a goodly show 
for Pennsylvania educational interests as 
well as for her school history. It has 
been a blessed privilege to be associated 
with it and its great work and the men 
who have had to do with it during the past 
third of a century and longer. For what 
time we have yet to live we ask nothing 
better.” It is now a half century and 
more. 

THE JOURNAL goes each month to what 
should be the centres of vital school influ- 
ence in every part of Pennsylvania—to 
the Secretaries of nearly Twenty-six Hun- 
dred School Districts, many of whom are 
earnest and intelligent school men, for use 
of their respective School Boards. Some 
two thousand School Directors take it be- 
cause they want it. And these are mainly 
its subscription list. Many teachers see it, 
but only the unusual teacher is upon its 
subscription list. For many years it has 
had a very generous free list of persons 
especially interested in general education, 
thoughtful and active men who are cen- 
tres of influence in their localities—editors 
and clergymen, all the State Superintend- 
ents of Public Instruction in the United 
States for the past thirty years, all the 
county, city, borough and township Super- 
intendents in Pennsylvania for upwards of 
forty years, and others in different parts 
of the country—in the hope that they may 
find suggestion in its pages and so the 
good work go forward to better result. 
Usually one-fifth and often as much as 
one-fourth of the monthly edition has gone 
out in these directions. It may not be good 
business but it is good missionary work, 
for “there is that scattereth and yet in- 
creaseth.” Mr. McCaskey says that, per- 
sonally, he has not, in forty years or more, 
asked anyone to subscribe for it. He is 
glad and grateful for a fair subscription 
list, but wishes THE JoURNAL to commend 
itself. An intelligent geftleman who has 
been a reader for many years and knows 
its special field writes: “I would rather 
have done your work on THE JOURNAL 
than to have written the Elegy in a Coun- 
try Churchyard.” He thinks this is put- 
ting it much too strong, but it is not un- 
pleasant to know that some good people 
feel like saying extravagant things. 

Dr. Winship, of the New England 
Journal of Education, says of it: “ THE 
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PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL has been 
in a class by itself. No other State edu- 
cational journal has approached this in 
scope or in power. It is the best history 
of education of a State that is to be found 
in all the land. It has always been ad- 
mirably edited, has had high literary 
flavor, and has given not only important 
and interesting facts concerning school 
affairs in Pennsylvania, but the most im- 
portant facts regarding education in gen- 
eral. Dr. J. P. McCaskey, its long-time 
editor, has been privileged to be a mighty 
educational force, largely because of the 
opportunity afforded by this Journal to his 
devotion to the cause of education in the 
Keystone State.” 


He has had at his side on THE JouRNAL, 
and his unfailing helper in whatever he has 
been trying to do during the past forty-five 
years, one of the best of women, Elizabeth 
McVey. No longer able to walk, physical 
infirmity daily increasing, in almost inces- 
sant pain, yet with active mind doing each 
day what she can, she looks smiling into 
the face of Death sure of To-morrow. 
Seven years ago her friends had a delight- 
ful celebration of her seventieth birthday 
and they spoke as they were moved at this 
rare love feast. 

Said one, a lady: She says real things 
and she does real things. She sees through 
shams and humorously shoos them away 
from her. She has been a help to every 
one of us. Her moral uprightness and 
earnestness are an inspiration, and her 
gentle optimism is an aid on many a dull 
route. She has preached a gospel of love 
and service in her daily life. Her loving 
loyalty to her routine work and her homely 
usefulness are the tests of her fine char- 
acter. She stands all the tests, and that is 
why we look to her with respect, and with 
a desire for her approval and sympathy. 
Doubtless from her mother’s knee she has 
been faithful and helpful; and we perceive 
that now at seventy the fruits of the Spirit 
are love, joy, peace. 

Another, a man: Quietly helpful, con- 
stantly kind, unswervingly loyal, splendidly 
efficient; possessing a rare capacity to en- 
joy that which is fine and good and true; 
cheerfully bearing her own burdens, yet 
ever ready to share those of others; sweet, 
tender and affectionate—a true gentle- 
woman. Always kind, patient and indul- 
gent she excused our faults and magnified 
our virtues, grieving at our failures and 
glorying in our success. Non-assertive yet 
resolute in the right, her quiet sympathy, 
encouragement and advice renewed our 
resolution and resolved our doubt. And 
we, her boys, having grown in mind as in 
years, now begin to realize and appreciate 
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the splendid privilege granted to us of 
knowing and associating with her. She is 
indeed one of those people who are “ good 
to live with.” Cheerful, content and 
happy, quietly going about her duties, with 
a sunny smile for all around her, “ Lizzie” 
has reached the Indian summer of her 
days; the leaves of her life are now red 
and brown and gold, rich and resplendent, 
recalling memories of the glory of the 
lovely springtime and summer of her 
existence. 

Another: You are the most even-tem- 
pered person I have ever known. How 
you manage it I do not know. You are a 
little short on hearing, and need an auto- 
phone at times to hear what others are 
saying—but that won’t explain it. Noth- 
ing you do for others seems the least 
trouble to you; and there is hardly a want 
or a wish of those around you, be it small 
or great, that you do not seem quietly to 
anticipate. An embodiment of the very 
spirit of kindness and helpfulness, you are 
always looking after the well-being and 
pleasure of others with little thought of 
yourself. It was a lucky day when, many 
years ago, you came into his home, to help 
my brother in his work on THE JOURNAL 
and in other directions. You know that 
publication, its mailing list and its busi- 
ness from A to Z. If anybody wants in- 
formation about it or about things in a 
hundred other directions on which some 
question may arise amongst us, as to the 
facts, it’s always “ Ask Lizzie.” You're a 
wonder, and we’re all glad to live so near 
to you. A host of friends greet you to- 
day with congratulations and good wishes— 
not the kind that forget you almost before 
their words of compliment have died away 
but friends whose hearts have long been 
yours. You remind me much of our 
mother, who was always giving without 
thought of self. One secret of your rare 
life is that you are a deeply religious soul, 
with the reverence and hope of the Chris- 
tian. 

Another: About thirty-seven years ago 
you came to us when I was not over ten 
years of age. You soon took hold and 
settled down to assist Father in a quiet, 
useful way, as if you had always been 
there. Like the aide-de-camp to a gen- 
eral officer the good secretary is very nec- 
essary to the man of affairs. “ Always on 
the job,” never asleep on duty, never fail- 
ing in emergency, ever making good. Like 
a system card-index, set of files perfect 
and reliable, never lost, never getting 
weary, able to carry blame or trouble, and 


-do without a share of praise. No importa. 


A reviewer, an outline writer, a thinker, 
a careful reader, one who can get the 
meat of a topic at once and make the de- 
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tail plans, can hew to the line straight and 
not be sidetracked by trifles or any dis- 
tractions. One whose business “math” is 
always sure; no nerves apparently and no 
worries shown. Ever loyal and true and 
kindly and thoughtful of others; and the 
golden rule for the Chief. Our toast is 
“How!” standing. May you live long and 
prosper! God bless you, dear Lizzie! You 
have been a blessing to us all. I want to 
speak also for my brother Walter in the 
Philippines. He would say “Same!” to 
all I have said, and he might say it better 
but could mean no more in doing so. 

Another: We wish you joy of your 
threescore years and ten. We know no 
one who has more friends or more devoted 
friends, or who is more worthy to be loved 
than just your own dear self. Money can- 
not buy what goes out to you freely on 
every hand. Power cannot control nor 
place secure it. It is a love that has in 
it nothing selfish, but is simply glad to 
think of you, to look into your eyes, to 
know that you are near. “Sweetness and 
light” are your characteristics. Quiet sim- 
plicity is your cardinal quality. And you 
are kind and generous as the day is long. 
“ Give and it shall be given unto you; good 
measure and pressed down, and shaken 
together, and running over shall men give 
into your bosom,” are the words of the 
Master you love and serve, and you feel 
their truth this day as perhaps you never 
felt it before. You may be “short” on 
hearing and need an autophone, but you 
are “long” on patience and fine sensibil- 
ity, and the winsome eagerness that waits, 
and looks, and waits again—until the eyes 
hear what the ears cannot—makes your 
face at times luminous with a wonderful 
fascination in it. You are a near relative, 
Lizzie, of that rare woman Wordsworth 
tells about. Many of your friends have 
found it out, and they congratulate them- 
selves on having done so. 

And another: It is for some folks born 
into the world to grow up, amass a for- 
tune, adorn their persons with rich rai- 
ment in latest modes, and make a noise 
to show how big they are. The world 
rates them successful; and in a sense they 
are, for the accomplishment of one’s pur- 
pose means success. But when one delib- 
erately shoulders a phase of life’s work 
involving unrelenting labor and a purpose 
to devote her daily energies to the advance- 
ment and happiness of others, there is a 
new meaning given to the word. This kind 
of success you have been making a matter 
of daily accomplishment. Furthermore 
you have been influencing those of us who 
have grown up around you during many 
of your beautifully lived years towards a 
standard of personal loyalty and unselfish 
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devotion which must remain with us al- 
ways as an inspiration. “Our Lizzie Mc- 
Vey” stands to us McCaskey boys as an 
old and never-to-be-forgotten “pal”—a 
good fellow of the days gone by. To us 
children in our little troubles she was a 
cheery adviser and counsellor. She would 
wipe away our tears and we were happy 
once again. In trials, in sickness, she was 
always quietly watchful as to how she 
might help to lessen the suffering and bring 
invigorating strength back to us. “ Our 
Lizzie” lived in the Christ-like spirit. We 
boys are better men because of her com- 
panionship. All hail to your seventieth 
anniversary ! 


Dr. McCaskey read this tribute to his 
old friend who has been his assistant on 
THE JOURNAL and in other ways for the 
past forty-five years: 

My dear Friend: There are many things 
I believe in with all my heart, and many 
people. You are one of the people, and 
have been so for a generation. To-day 
we are all going to talk just as we feel like 
talking. And if we laugh to you with roses 
and lilies, and fling about you hearts-ease 
and the violet “beyond the limit,” as you 
will think—no matter. Nothing is arti- 
ficial, nothing more compliment. The fra- 
grance of a tender affection breathes from 
everything, and, in time to come, we shall 
think of you often as we see you this day— 
standing among the flowers. 

It is a great thing to live near a man or 
woman of heart, brains, culture and high 
purpose, and to feel the stimulus of that 
noble life until you have learned to see with 
other and better eyes than your own. The 
“Contagion of Character” is the title of 
a recent notable book by Dr. Hillis. We 
all know what that means, Lizzie—knowing 
you. 

You are to-day threescore and ten. It 
is nearly threescore years “since first we 
were acquaint,” and for more than thirty- 
seven of those years we have been doing 
important work side by side with never a 
jar—thanks to you!—and always, on my 
part at least, with growing appreciation 
and regard. You are-one of the sanest, 
surest and best people I have ever known— 
and to have known you all these years has 
been a sort of liberal education. 

Living such a life as you have lived, the 
best day of it all for you has been May 23, 
1841—your birthday into this wonderfu 
world, with all the blessedness of the life 
that now is, and with the infinite hope of 
the life eternal, your deepest joy. After 
seventy years you come to this coronation 
day, May 23, 1911. perhaps thus far the 
second great. day of your long and useful 
life—troops of loving friends near and 
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afar, and not a living being whom you 
know that does not think of you kindly and 
wish you well. Does this date mark the 
first stage of a never-ending existence, only 
to begin a second? What will the next 
seventy years bring to you? We will talk 
of that To-morrow, for in it will come the 
happy incident of Death—which, for you, 
has lost all dread and terror. 

You have never sought people much, but 
blessed are they who have come to know 
you somewhat, it seems to-me, “as you are 
known to your Maker.” Your friends have 
all felt the atmosphere of goodness and 
kindliness in which you live and move. 
They smile from sheer gladness of heart 
to think of “ Lizzie McVey,” like the glad- 
ness in a lovely day, a fragrant or beauti- 
ful flower, a delightful strain of music, a 
pleasing story, an interesting and helpful 
book. We take it and enjoy it, and hardly 
think of being grateful for it, until some 
one who sees deeper says the fitting word 
—and our eyes are opened. 

At fourteen years of age, in 1855, you 
graduated from the Girls’ High School, of 
Lancaster, at the head of your class. At 
seventeen from the Pennsylvania Female 
College, at Harrisburg. You took every- 
thing that was going, and excelled in Eng- 
lish, French and Latin. You were then, 
and have been all your life, a swift and 
discriminating reader, with an accurate and 
remarkable memory for facts, dates, events 
and individuals.) Many thousand times 
have you sat far into the night, looking 
through the magic glass which the author 
has held before your eyes. Books are a 
land of enchantment. They are the true 
Elysian fields in which a mortal may wan- 
der at will, and enjoy to the utmost of his 
capacity. You have wandered there with 
interest and delight these sixty years, as 
no one else with whom I am acquainted. 
What people you have met in the world 
of history, biography and romance! And 
how you remember them! Probably not 
another in ten thousand has read* more 
books, or knows more people in books than 
yourself. You have read books not by the 
hundred, but by thousands. You read to- 
day with the absorbed interest and keen 
enjoyment of fifty years ago. And the 
book of them all most read and with which 
you are most familiar is the Bible. 

You cannot grow old. You are of the 
immortals, and “ what never is to die for- 
ever must be young.” A friend met John 
Quincy Adams, when perhaps older than 
ourselves, and inquired after his health. 
He replied cheerily that he was young and 
well as ever, but that the house he lived 
in was “getting out of repair.” He did 
not know just how to make it better, and 
would move out when it was no longer 





habitable—but he would never grow old. 
So of you, blessing and blest, loving and 
beloved—you cannot grow old. 

We are all very grateful to our good 
friend, Mrs. Campbell, one of your most 
devoted friends, for the opportunity she 
has given to so many of those who love 
you to meet you here on this notable birth- 
day anniversary, and to say what we all 
think and feel as we have never said it 
before. “Threescore and ten.” What a 
heaven earth would be if every “ three- 
score and ten” were like this of yours 
to-day ! 


Dr. McCaskey has lost money quite be- 
yond the hundred thousand dollar limit, and 
he thinks he might easily be worth a half 
million if he had followed the line of safe 
and sane investment with the one purpose 
of “getting rich.” But he is a millionaire 
in things better than money. He has 
learned the “gain of loss.” It has kept 
him gladly at work until old age in high 
lines of effort. Some years ago he had a 
golden wedding that was better than lands 
and goods in any true reckoning of values. 
There was song and gladness and a great 
dinner, and a day of golden memories. 
This talk came after the bride cake had 
been cut, with its appropriate legend and 
its circlet of fifty beads of white conspicu- 
ous in the icing: 

“Tt was a warm day, August 8, 1860, 
fifty years ago, in Bath, New York, when 
your mother and I rode down to the church 
where Rev. Mr. Howard waited in. his 
clericals to solemnize a marriage. There 
were many people assembled, and most of 
them seemed afterwards to be at the depot 
as we waited for the noon train. You 
never saw me in white kids and a silk hat, 
but I had them that day. The hat I traded 
for another as soon as I got home, and the 
gloves were worn out as pads on my lifting 
apparatus of those days. They were the 
last of their kind. 

“ Boys, I esteem it a very great blessing 
to have become acquainted with you, each 
and all. The greatest privilege of time is 
worthy parenthood. In the goodness of 
God he has given to us, your father and 
your mother, that supreme blessing. We 
have had seven goodly sons and daughters. 
Four of you yet survive, fearless, upright, 
unselfish, capable men. Your two sisters 
have passed beyond; one of them long 
since in babyhood, the other but yesterday, 
it seems, as she stood upon the threshold 
of womanhood. And both of them, now, 
we fondly believe, are in the bloom of im- 
mortal youth in that better land of which 
we talk and dream. And you have lost a 
brother, a sturdy lad of seven summers, 
to whom everybody was attracted because 
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of his unconscious individuality and ami- 
able disposition. He is now forty-two years 
old. What a man he will be for us to 
meet and to know on that other side! 

“You four boys who are left have made 
good, every one of you, Edward, Richard, 
Walter, Donald. Each of you has shown 
the mettle of the pasture. Each of you 
has had a wide experience of the world, 
of men, and of life. Each of you has been 
tried where the metal of which men are 
made is proven, and, as boys and men, you 
have nobly stood the stress and strain. I 
am a millionaire in sons. What are banks 
and farms worth compared with that—and 
all Eternity before us! 

“Years after the death of that darling 
boy in 1875 there came another into our 
family circle, who is with us to-day, not 
of our blood nor of our race, who became 
to us, your parents, a foster son worthy to 
be of your staunch brotherhood—William 
Solomon Gordon. Men, all five of you, I 
need not say that we are proud of you, or 
that we congratulate both you and our- 
selves. You know that well. We are very 
grateful to God for five manly sons such 
as you are. I lift my hat to each one of 
you out of that heartfelt respect which is 
the sure basis of all abiding affection. 

“You are all what in the army they call 
‘good duty men;’ you are generous and 
helpful. You are, each of you, alert, 
strong, industrious, energetic and useful 
above the average of men. Ned has made 
a record for military service, in executive 
administration, and as a man of affairs, of 
which any army officer or active man in 
civil life might well be proud. Dick has 
devoted these many years to his profession 
largely that he might be able the better to 
aid the humane and Christian work in 
which he has been so deeply interested. 
Walter, who is now serving his third term 
in the Philippines, is a model soldier. 
Wherever he has gone, as boy or man, 
without noise or ostentation of any sort, 
his work has always brought him quietly 
among the first and best—because he be- 
longs there. Donald has been a diligent 
student under favorable circumstances, has 
seen the great world and come back from 
the farthest seas to the homeland as ‘the 
best country on the map.’ He is full of 
initiative and will always make things 
move, wherever he may be, on lines for 
the public good. He would be a citizen 
of account in any community, for he is 
a square and fearless and stubborn man 
of the Roosevelt pattern. If he or Ned 
happens to get obstinately wrong (and it 
may be true of some more of us) the only 
way to teach either of them is ‘with a 
club.’ But they can be taught. 

“ And ‘Sol’—son of a soldier emeritus 
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in the Russian army, who is learned in the 
Hebrew Scriptures and literature, and was 
for many years a rabbi of influence in 
Odessa—who has brought his venerable 
parents and all his relatives to safe and 
happy homes in New York, and who is now 
a member of a leading law firm and a very 
successful lawyer in civil practice in New 
York. My dear boy, I have often thought 
that if there is any man among all the six 
thousand lawyers in New York City whose 
life history presents a more interesting 
story of difficulties surmounted and tri- 
umph achieved than your own I should 
like to know the man and to read the story: 
—at sixteen from Odessa, unable to speak 
or read a sentence in English, but reading 
the plays of Shakespeare in the Russian 
language; at seventeen a pupil in our Lan 
caster high school; at twenty a student at 
Yale University, with English as it were 
your mother-tongue; soon a lawyer almost 
constantly before the Courts, familiar with 
Latin and Greek, an authority in English, 
and consulting attorney in three or four 
languages. And you are as modest and 
generous as you are resolute, versatile, 
brilliant and capable. We are all glad and 
grateful that you have come into our home 
as one of us. 

“For some years I have, at intervals, 
been looking up our lines of descent, get- 
ting the personal history of our grand- 
parents through a half-dozen generations, 
collecting their wills—some of which, 100, 
150 and nearly 200 years old, I mean to 
read to you to-day—learning the countries 
from which they came, what languages 
they spoke, and, so far as may be, their 
personal disposition and characteristics. It 
has been a most interesting study. Nearly 
all of them were among our earliest set- 
tlers, farmers, and among the strongest and 
best men and women in this community, 
Welsh, Scotch, Swiss, German, French, 
Scotch-Irish and English. On your moth- 
er’s side you go back to Holland, through 
the earliest settlement of New York (New 
Amsterdam), and to the south of England, 
through the early settlement at Boston, 
some years later than Plymouth. 

“For many generations all your ances- 
tors have been church-going people, and 
the Bible in different languages has been 
a revered book in their homes. As I look 
back to my mother with gratitude and rev- 
erence, so you regard your faithful mother 
here today. These blessed influences come 
down to us all through the generations, and 
you are but another link in the golden 
chain. Heaven has, indeed, been very 
kind to us. We are glad and we are very 
grateful. We have all been dreamers, our- 
selves and our ancestors—God help the 
man or woman that cannot dream !—and 
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some of our best dreams have come true.” 
Mrs. McCaskey also made an earnest 
talk. Sol said, “It’s up to you, Ned,” and 
the responses from the sons and their 
wives were in the true spirit of gladness 
and gratitude. Everything was real; the 
words spoken were heartfelt—none more 
so than his own beautiful little speech be- 
fore the party rose from the table. 
Adjourning to the parlor the merry com- 
pany sang over and over again, to the lead 
of the violin and piano, a golden wedding 
song with ringing chorus: 
Put on your old gray bonnet, 
With the blue ribbons on it, 
While I hitch old Dobbin to the shay; 
And through the fields of clover, 
We will drive up to Dover 
On our golden wedding day. 


And many another good old song came 
after. The reading and talk over old wills 
and the men who wrote them followed, all 
of them making bequest of one or more 
farms to their descendants. One of these 
early pioneers, Jenkin Davis, left to each 
of his three sons a farm of four hundred 
acres with buildings and live stock; and 
another, Peter Eckert, a large and well- 
equipped farm to each one of his five sons, 
and six hundred pounds to each of his 
four daughters. 

The rain rained—an inch of rain fell 
outside—but those within hardly knew it. 


There was a delightful evening during 
the Christmas season of 1904 in the old 
High School, when the boys of many 
classes came together to present a loving 
cup to Dr. McCaskey. We have been look- 
ing through a beautiful pamphlet of six- 
teen pages which tells in full the story of 
this “ambrosial night,” as Mr. B. Ovid 
Musselman, one of “the boys,” told it in 
The New Era, Mr. J. D. Pyott adding 
much from his notes and correspondence 
as secretary of the committee. 

Mr. Monroe B. Hirsh tapped the bell and 
“called the school to order.” It was Chris- 
mas time, and there were the old Christmas 
songs with Prof. Carl Matz beaming at the 
piano, and Prof. Carl Thorbahn leading the 
High School Orchestra. Their old prin- 
cipal bade the boys a glad Welcome Home. 
Hon. Frank B. McClain, now Lieutenant- 
Governor of Pennsylvania, presented a 
loving cup of solid silver, fittingly engraved. 
His eloquent address was admirably suited 
to the happy occasion. There was grateful 
response from their old teacher thus hon- 
ored. Mr. C. Herbert Obreiter and others 
followed. Letters were read from far 
away. and the applause was uproarious. 
The High School never saw another such 
night as that. 

Dr. George F. Mull, Franklin and Mar- 





shall College, writes: By the courtesy of 
a few of your old boys I enjoyed the privi- 
lege of participating in the “family re- 
union” last evening. It was a great occa- 
sion, and I would not have missed it. I 
congratulate you with all my heart. You 
are rich beyond measure in the riches that 
neither moth nor rust can corrupt—the es- 
teem, the affections, the love of your boys 
and your fellow-citizens. My heart leaped 
with gladness at some of the fine things 
and true that were said, but most of all at 
the note of sincerity that ran through it 
all, and broke all bounds in the frequent 
outbursts of applause. Happy man! you 
deserve it all and more, and that is the 
best of the story that will be told again 
and again in reminiscence of this grand 
reunion. I am glad the “boys” are going 
to have a report of this memorable High 
School Rally, and hope you will let it be 
made as full as possible. There is a high 
interest to be subserved—a disheartened 
teacher here and there and everywhere, to 
be re-inspirited with hope and courage to 
go forward and labor on with joy in his 
work,—a school here and there and every- 
where, to be stimulated and roused to a 
higher sense of appreciation, not only of 
the service of the schoolmaster but also 
of the preciousness of the habit of good- 
fellowship which now and then breaks out 
into grateful utterance. Nothing should 
hinder such “ going forth to do good.” 

Mr. Milton T. Kamm, of the Committee, 
said the next day, in a pleasant note to 
Miss Martin: You missed it! Do you 
know: It was great, the brightest and hap- 
piest event in my life. Everything was 
McCaskey; the singing, the speaking, the 
cup, and even he was himself. He said 
several times that he did not deserve the 
credit he received, but we answered him 
with applause upon applause; at times it 
was deafening. When he was introduced 
the noise was like a big political conven- 
tion. . Everything was just right. The 
singing was beyond comparison, even with 
the old times. McClain was great. Profs. 
Gable, Matz, Thorbahn and Fisher said 
things that made the boys shake the build- 
ing. Obreiter made a “hit.”’ Why, even 
when the Chairman called on Miss Martin, 
it was one continuous roar. I believe now 
it was a good thing you were not there 
because—well, you know you are not very 
well, and might have been overcome. We 
all rose when Prof. McCaskey began to 
speak, and when he said “ God bless you!” 
it was a wonderful sight. 


The Star Club of 1879-80 was a unique 
organization and set very many people, 
both in the county and in the State, to look- 
ing into the heavens and recognizing stars 
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and constellations by names that soon be- 
came familiar, for reports of the proceed- 
ings, carefully prepared, were published in 
the local papers and in THE PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHooL JouRNAL. Many refer to it yet 
as “the time when they began to look at 
the stars.” Star-gazing was part of the 
work. Dr. McCaskey gave from evening 
to evening a list of 125 stars and constella- 
tions. Papers on astronomical subjects 
were read by Messrs. Frank Griest, J. D. 
Pyott, W. W. Griest, Wm. F. Duncan, John 
C. Burrowes, Alfred A. Hubley, A. S. Her- 
shey, J. P. McCaskey, Miss Marie Kemp 
and Miss Mary Martin. A revival of the 
Club after a lapse of these many years 
would be a good thing for Lancaster. 

When this “Star Club” under his gen- 
eral direction was holding its semi-monthly 
meetings in the crowded lecture room of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, he 
brought to the Fulton Opera House—with 
all their apparatus for illustration on a 
grand scale—two of the most noted lectur- 
ers of their day on astronomy, Henry W. 
Warren, author of the delightful book, 
“Recreations in Astronomy,” and Richard 
A. Proctor, the distinguished author and 
astronomer of England, who was then lec- 
turing in the United States. While the 
receipts of the first lecture came near pay- 
ing expenses and he had small deficit to 
meet, the second was at his personal ex- 
pense. Both lectures were enjoyed by 
large and appreciative audiences. He says 
in an enthusiastic notice written under the 
spell of the lecture by the astronomer 
Proctor: 

“What audience could be too wise or 
too great for an intelligent discussion of 
the mechanism of God’s universe? If 
there had been assembled in Fulton Opera 
House last night the thousand men, wisest 
and best, most capable, and most eager in- 
quirers after truth the world has known in 
all its ages, they would have heard with 
deepest interest and wonder, the story of 
the astronomer, as to what has been dis- 
covered and is now known to be true of 
the solar system and the stellar universe. 
Think of Abraham and Melchizedek. 
Moses and David, Pythagoras and Plato, 
Paul, John of the Apocalypse, Martin 
Luther, Shakespeare, Copernicus, Colum- 
bus, Herschell, Humboldt, Goethe, Tenny- 
son, Scott, Carlyle, Victor Hugo, Agassiz 
—the wise men of the East and the wise 
men of the West—all gathered into one 
audience, eager to hear the truth which the 
sublimest of all material sciences has thus 
far established! That were an audience 
indeed! worthy a subject of such magnifi- 
cent proportions.” 

Bishop Warren, in a letter to him after 
receiving a pamphlet copy of the work of 
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the Star Club, said: “The astronomical 
work doing in Lancaster County has sur- 
prised me, and now that I see the pub- 
lished reports I am delighted. I received 
my first lessons in astronomy before I 
knew the four fundamental rules in arith- 
metic. These lessons I have never forgot: 
ten. They have made me feel at home 
whenever I have turned my face to the 
skies, though I was on the great Ocean, 
among the Alps, on the Pyramid, or under 
the clear sky of the East, where God seek- 
ing to lift Abraham up to his own lofty 
thought, said to him: Look now toward 
the heaven and tell the stars if thou be 
able. Perhaps I did not thank the school 
teacher as I should have done at the time, 
but I have blessed her ever since.” 


Dr. McCaskey was born on a farm near 
Gordonville, ten miles east of Lancaster, 
Pa., October 9, 1837—same day as the 
genial Francis W. Parker—in one of the 
oldest log houses in Lancaster county, with 
no cellar, built over a perennial spring in 
what may have been primeval forest. He 
comes of a strong ancestry. His forbears 
on his father’s side came to America about 
1793, and on his mother’s long before the 
Révolutionary War, in which a number of 
them bore an active part. He is the old- 
est of a family of seven children. His 
father, William McCaskey, was a man of 
iron will, resolute and fearless, of good 
practical judgment and unusual executive 
force and ability. Of his mother he says: 
“T have known many good things in life, 
but the best of all has been the blessing 
of such a mother. If I have been able to 
do any work worth doing in the world, the 
origin and spring of almost everything has 
been hidden back in that mother’s teaching 
and that mother’s love. Ability and readi- 
ness to improve opportunities that have 
come to me through others, have been 
largely due to ,my mother’s life of unsel- 
fish devotion.” His father’s family be- 
longed to the Presbyterian and his mother’s 
to the Episcopal church. They attended 
service regularly at both churches, which 
he speaks of as a fortunate experience. 
He learned to read at a very early age, 
before going to the old Zook school house, 
at the cross-roads by the woods, and was 
required to read daily and much, often 
aloud, in the Bible—the great book of the 
household—so that by the time he was ten 
or eleven years old and left home for Oak 
Hill Academy, and later to attend school 
in Lancaster, he was saturated with the 
history and literature of the Book. This 
he regards as the choicest blessing, after 
the influence of his mother in childhood, 


that has ever come into his life—a convic- . 
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the passing years. He came to Lancaster 
in May, 1849, and was for a year in the 
secondary school on Duke street, under a 
noted teacher, Howard Worcester Gilbert, 
to whose memory he pays this grateful 
tribute. 

“ Sixty-five years ago and more, it was 
my good fortune to attend a public school 
where we had the ordinary branches 
straight and strong—reading, writing, 
spelling, arithmetic, algebra, geography, 
history. But through them all, and in and 
over them all, pervading the school like 
an atmosphere, was the charm of litera- 
ture, with its perpetual uplift and sugges- 
tiveness, and the wonder and beauty of 
nature from flowers to stars. The man 
was living his own life and enjoying it, and 
we were his privileged wards and com- 
panions in his walks to the hills and woods 
and streams, in our study of botany and 
other things. He took us with him and we 
often went alone—for the fever was in our 
blood and he had put it there. That was 
a teacher! He was a student, a linguist, a 
poet; full of vigor and always ready; 
a stern critic and a splendid fighter—what 
a man for a teacher of boys! The flowers 
of sixty years ago have the dew of the 
early morning on them yet, the trees stand 
glorious yet, because of him! There was 
a Mentor, indeed! And there was ‘nature 
study ’ in its true spirit and with its blessed 
results. As we recall him, in connection 
with the lower consideration of salary, we 
think such an inspiring teacher cheap at— 
a thousand dollars a month! Charlotte 
Bronte was then writing her stories. The 
first copy of “Jane Eyre” that came to 
Lancaster he brought here, and one day he 
gave me this and “Shirley,” by the same 
author, which he had bound for me in one 
volume.” 

He entered the Boys’ High School in 
1850. Here the men who most impressed 
him were Rev. John S. Crumbaugh, a 
teacher of remarkable presence and power, 
and Dr. E. E. Higbee, with whom he was 
afterwards to be associated so closely and 
so happily for eight years and more of his 
memorable service as State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction. He regards 
these three men as great teachers, and to 
have been under their inspiring influence 
—two of them for one year each and one 
of them for two years—as the best good 
fortune of his boyhood life in the school 
room. Of Dr. Higbee he says in a recent 
address: 

“He was an inspiration. ‘Being dead 
he yet speaketh ’—in this city where sixty- 
five years ago he lived and taught. I have 
never known any boy who was under him, 
when he lived with us in this High School, 
who does not recall pleasant memories of 








the man. We were always glad to go to 
his class-room, for there was life there— 
in the man himself and in the outlook. He 
never seemed to be trying to teach us 
much; but everything was interesting to 
him. And as he looked at it, and thought 
about it, and spoke of it, and had so many 
outside connections to suggest, interesting 
to himself and to us, he aroused curiosity 
and gave impulse to something beyond. I 
have been grateful to him ever since for 
waking me up to a new thought one day 
when he came over from the mathemati- 
cal room to hear our class in Cesar. He 
drove his pick down into one of the para- 
graphs on the Helvetian war, and turned 
up a nugget of etymology in which I caught 
the glint of gold—and I’ve known since 
then a gold-field richer than any the Klon- 
dike will ever show. Ah! he was good 
to live with. 


“T cannot say, and I will not say 

That he is dead, he is just away. 

With a cheery smile and a wave of the hand 
He has wandered into an unknown land, 
And left us dreaming how very fair 

It needs must be, since he lingers there.” 


He has been offered place in the School 
Department and elsewhere, and has been 
urged repeatedly to be a candidate for the 
City and County Superintendency, but has 
always declined these positions, his hands 
being quite full of work such as he pre- 
ferred to be doing. Besides, he could not 
turn to the smaller field when already busy 
in another so large, so attractive, affording 
constant opportunity these many years for 
the gratification of his varied tastes, and 
so much better suited to his peculiar 
talents. 

He has resolutely declined all calls for 
papers or addresses except on rare occa- 
sions before the county or city institute, 
the State Association, and once a few 
years ago before the American Institute 
of Instruction at Montreal. His work in 
the school room and at the printing office 
occupying five days in the weeek, these 
calls would require too much time in the 
evenings and on Saturday, which must be 
kept free for other things. He would en- 
joy such work and would be glad to do 
it, but there is no time for it. In his busi- 
ness his purpose has always been never 
to make a dollar that could in any way 
represent loss or hurt to any human being— 
and always to pay his debts. This thought 
he has constantly urged upon his pupils. 
Tobacco was killing him sixty years ago. 
He has not touched it since, and has al- 
ways urged the boys to let it alone. He 
soon found cards a waste of valuable time 
for him, and has not played a game in 
more than sixty years. Money seems one 
of the last things he cares to think about. 
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He could readily have been one of the 
wealthy men of Lancaster, for he has made 
what most persons would regard “ plenty 
of money,” but that has not been the pur- 
pose of his life. To have plenty of work 
worth doing and time and strength to. get 
it done are the great things. He seems 
content with either loss or profit, as it 
comes, so that the loss be not too heavy, 
and thinks “ Both are good; which is bet- 
ter who can tell?” At Death every one is 
utterly bankrupt as to earthly goods and 
chattels. Why waste life to own so little, 
even though Astor or Rockefeller, and for 
so little time? 


No man was more surprised than he 
when, in 1906, after fifty years in the High 
School he was spoken of as candidate for 
Mayor. He refused at first to consider 
the matter but the Boys would have it so 
and he held this office for four years. The 
opposite party spoke of him as a dreamer. 
Dr. George F. Mull, in an address at Ful- 
ton Hall, made reply to this much as 
follows: 

I do not often welcome an opportunity 
to speak in public; but to-night I am pecu- 
liarly glad of the opportunity, and grateful 
for the privilege of saying a word in ap- 
preciation of the man in whose honor we 
are assembled. If I were to sum up the 
elements mixed in his character which con- 
stitute his claim to the place he occupies 
in the esteem and affections of his fellow- 
townsmen, I should say that, for a single 
individual, Jack McCaskey has been the 
most potent personal and moral force in 
this community during the past thirty years 
and more. For fifty years he has been 
going in and out among us, working at his 
task of the most manifold variety and the 
highest public service, and enjoying the 
unique distinction of being the most highly 
esteemed, the most conspicuously useful 
man in Lancaster. But now, all of a sud- 
den, he is a dreamer, an idealist, an in- 
competent. 

Was he a dreamer when he formed his 
ideal of High School teaching, and through 
all these fifty years wrought it out, hear- 
ing classes, to be sure, and doling out 
scraps of useful knowledge, but ever rat- 
ing it of higher value to build the house 
of upright character—to train towards 
honesty, sincerity, generosity, self-reliance, 
all qualities of a straight and square man- 
hood? Ask the “old boys” of the school 
in this town and scattered over the coun- 
try in all walks of life, exemplifying the 
principles of his educational gospel. 

Was he a dreamer when he got the idea 
that vocal music, and, later, instrumental 
music, ought to be in the school, and pass 
from the school into the home-circle, to do 
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its perfect work of elevating and refining 
and sweetening domestic and social life? 

Was he a dreamer when he lifted the 
study of literature out of the dull routine 
of the historical study of authors’ names 
and dates of birth—the two things with 
which authors have nothing to do—into the 
more rational practice of reading and learn- 
ing by heart the finest and the best of the 
world’s thought and sentiment to be found 
in books? 

Was he a dreamer when he thought of 
Arbor Day, with all its possibilities of 
beneficent results, pushed it through to an 
assured local success, and then generously 
turned the honor of its inauguration as a 
State institution over to another, as that 
other, with equal generosity, freely ad- 
mitted ? 

Was he a dreamer when he took a home- 
less lad into his heart, gave him a bed and 
board in his house already full to overflow- 
ing, ‘protected him against the hardships 
of poverty, and aided him through school 
and college and university, into a success- 
ful law practice in New York City? 

Was he a dreamer when, at the time of 
the Beecher lecture, the good people of 
Lancaster were refusing to buy tickets, be- 
cause the great preacher was then under 
a cloud, he took the matter up, with all 
the financial responsibility involved, throw- 
ing into it all the energy of his big nature, 
fired by indignation, and packed this opera 
house “ from pit to dome?” 

Was he a dreamer when he thought of 
a great industry for Lancaster, requiring 
workmanship of high skill, with commen- 
surate wages—putting his money and time 
and labor and courage into it for nearly 
twenty years, until, mainly through the 
dogged perseverance and business foresight 
of himself and a few other men the great 
industry was held until finally the Hamil- 
ton Watch Factory was established, to be- 
come an ornament to the material pros- 
perity of the city? 

Was he, or is he, a dreamer who uses 
now many hundred reams of paper in the 
printing offices of Lancaster each year, in- 
dicating a business of no small proportions, 
and implying a business capacity and an 
industry which challenge comparison with 
the best? 

Would to God we had more men who 
would dream, not in sleep, but in their 
waking hours, and instantly set about the 
task of making the dream come true; more 
men of such lofty ideals with a correspond- 
ing conception of duty and capacity to actu- 
alize them in concrete form; more men of 
such unflagging zeal and boundless re- 
sources to effect achievement; more men 
of such faith and conviction and courage 
to do and to dare what is noble and just 
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and right; more men of such a high sense 
of honor and such a fine scorn of what is 
base and mean. 


As member of a committee he had occa- 
sion two years since to write an article 
from which the following is taken: 


“ Some weeks ago a gentleman came into 
my room, said he was pushing a copper 
mine and selling copper bonds. I told him 
not to waste time on me, that I had far 
too much dead stuff already,—and no 
money to buy more. He wanted to rest 
awhile and chat if I was “at leisure,” and 
we had a pleasant hour. We talked of 
many interesting things. He told me a pipe 
dream of copper nearly as good as those 
we heard about marble long years before 
our rude awakening. When leaving he 
asked into what venture I had been putting 
money. I told him, and something of the 
deposit and the plant. He asked what 
work the company had done. I named 
three or four buildings, none of which he 
seemed to know, and added, “ The Lincoln 
Memorial Building is now under way at 
Washington.” “What!” as if greatly im- 
pressed. “Just where is that?” I said, 
“T have not been in W. for some years, 
and do not know.” “It has a fine location 
in the Mall, not far from the Arlington 
bridge. I was there last week.” And he 
added with emphasis: “ Why, that building 
will be a standing advertisement worth a 
million dollars to your Colorado-Yule Com- 
pany.” It was interesting to hear him talk 
in this way, and so earnestly, even though 
the company was just going into the hands 
of a receiver—but not from disloyalty of 
stockholders or lack of natural resources. 

“A fairly conservative estimate of the 
present value of the marble deposit and 
manufacturing plant would seem to be from 
twelve to fifteen millions of dollars. In 
time, when this shall have become one of 
the great marble-producing centers of the 
world, and its output be favorably quoted 
in all markets, the valuation may reach 
fifty millions or more, for geologists and 
experts tell us there is no other place now 
known to man where blocks of pure white 
marble so large can be qaurried, nor where 
the deposit is in such exhaustless supply of 
equally fine quality. The great fact for us 
all to know, to realize, is that this enormous 
value is here. that it will be here for gen- 
erations, perhaps for ages; and that it may 
now be slipping from our hands through 
our own supine folly and negligence. 

“The extent and value of the deposit of 
marble owned by the Colorado-Yule Com- 
pany is extraordinary. For both exterior 
and interior work its hardness, its fine 
grain and beauty of finish are believed to 








be unsurpassed in the world. I have for a 
life-time been an enthusiast in music, es- 
pecially that of old songs and hymns. But 
there is music of another sort and when I 
was in doubt as to the hardness of the 
Yule marble the ring of the steel on the 
slabs the men were setting in the two- 
million-dollar court house at Youngstown 
had in it such satisfactory tone as I have 
not often heard. It told the story of the 
hard and solid stone. Colonel Meek, 
by the way, used to tell me that he liked 
this interior at Youngstown better than that 
of the greater court house at Cleveland. 
I visited each of these buildings a second 
time, after their completion, and think that 
he was right in this preference, though the 
grand hall and the staircase at Cleveland 
are superb. 

“We had splendid enthusiasm in the early 
history of the enterprise, when great things 
were done but when also grave mistakes 
were made and unwise and useless outlay 
incurred. We had neglect of duty, incom- 
petency, lack of well organized and econom- 
ical direction, frequent and expensive law- 
suits and disastrous happenings, but we had 
also grand courage, inspiring hope and the 
faith that removes mountains. Whatever 
the outcome of this business venture—and 
I have now a cash investment in the stock 
of the company of between eighty-five and 
ninety thousand dollars [all of which stock 
was a total loss under the sale by the re- 
ceiver, together with a large part of the 
bonds]—I shall always be glad to have 
known Dr. Brackett and Colonel Meek. 
They were high-minded men, disappointed 
of their hope, it is true, but honest and 
noble men. They lost like the rest of us, 
and both of them are now gone beyond. 

“During the Christmas holidays of 1906, 
with an afternoon and evening at command 
in Philadelphia, I phoned Dr. C. F. Brackett, 
one of the oldest and best known professors 
at Princeton University, and inquired 
whether he would be at leisure to talk Col- 
orado-Yule marble for an hour or two that 
evening. He would be at home, and told 
me how to get there. We had a delightful 
evening, talked of many things besides 
marble. A unique edition of the Bible lay 
open on his study table. We had a com- 
mon interest in the old book. He loved 
music, and had a good player piano with a 
large musical library from which he gave 
one fine thing after another with the skill 
of an artist. When the carriage called near 
train time, as we stood in the hall, I asked, 
“ Well, what do you think it ought to pay?” 
He smiled and said, “Thirty per cent.” As 
I walked the platform that cold night at 
the Princeton Junction, waiting for the 
train from New York, I decided to put ten 
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thousand into it, and—should perhaps have 
stopped at that! 

“Tn 1908 I had a memorable summer trip 
to the little town of Marble hidden away 
among the Rocky Mountains. Everything 
was new and of absorbing interest in these 
impressive surroundings—not the least of it 
all, the automobile trip over the steep and 
winding road up the side of the mountian 
and on the brink of the precipice, the quarry 
recently opened that would be known for 
its fabulous wealth through hundreds of 
years, the direct pipe-line, the hydro-elec- 
tric power, the marble mills—all the work 
of the man who sat at the head of the table 
as our host, who had in earlier life 
financed the Shredded Wheat industry 
and built long stretches of the Union Pacific 
Railroad, and was now come, as he be- 
—_ to the greatest work of his strong 
life. 

“Tn our party from the East there was a 
sprightly old man fond of repeating his own 
verses and now and then the lines of some 
one else by way of variety. At dinner one 
day he quoted some familiar lines on “ cooks 
and dining,” crediting Mark Twain with 
having written them. Colonel Meek laughed 
at the apt quotation, and said: “It was 
Owen Meredith wrote that. You'll find it 
in Lucille.” 

“He was a man who attracted me as 
few men have done. Once in reply to 
something in one of my letters he quoted, 
in his beautiful hand, the opening lines of 
“The Choir Invisible,” by George Eliot— 
did she ever write anything better ?—as if 
they were an everyday thought and fami- 
liar as twice-told tales: 

O may I join the choir invisible 

Of those immortal dead who live again 

In minds made better by their presence: live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 

Of miserable aims that end in self, 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like 


stars 
And with their mild persistence urge men’s 
minds 
To vaster issues. So to live is heaven: 
To make undying music in the world, 
Breathing a beauteous order that controls 
With growing sway the growing life of man. 


“He was fond of music, and one day 
gave us a number of choice things on his 
piano. His library also was unusual in the 
variety and range of its books. When Mr. 
Mitchell met Channing F. Meek and told 
his wonderful story of hidden wealth in the 
mountains he found more than the Napo- 
leon of his dreams—a man who saw the 
vast possibilities of this enterprise, and put 
into it all he had of ability, enthusiasm, 
courage and capital. He gave his life and 
died practically bankrupt in his estate. 
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“ At the time the dividend of second pre- 
ferred stock was made I asked him how 
common stock could be changed into first 
preferred. “ Why do you want to change?” 
“T don’t know that I want to do so—simply 
ask the question.” “Well. I don’t know. 
I have nothing but common stock.” ‘“ What 
do you think it worth?” “I wouldn’t sell 
a share of it for less than $300.” 

“We seemed to know each other, and I 
have talked with him as I have seldom 
talked with men, but often to books, to 
boys in morning talks in school, and to 
characters in plays. I think it was in 1909 
that I sent him several hundred books to 
aid in starting a public library for the 
schools and for the town, and a large lot of 
pictures for wall decoration mounted on 
binders’ board, both sides, ready to be hung 
in shops, in offices, and in the schools. He 
was greatly interested and wrote me of a 
time to which he looked forward when a 
noble building of marble should house the 
public library of Marble City. He would 
not hear to my paying the freight on the 
several boxes, and surprised me with the 
resolutions of the School Board, of which 
Mr. J. F. Manning was then president, en- 
grossed upon a beautiful marble tablet. 

“On returning from our trip in 1908, 
some things I wrote of the possibilities of 
Marble City under the moulding hand of 
Colonel Meek during the next twenty years 
will not come true. But I shall not live 
long enough to find reason for changing 
other things said in the same article. Let 
me quote freely as follows: 

“Tt is a far cry from Athens to Marble 
City, but the latter can supply precisely 
what Athens wanted and had in the Par- 
thenon—“the most beautiful and artistic- 
ally perfect structure of its kind in any 
age.” So it is a far cry from Phidias,—by 
whom it was planned and built in ardent 
love of country and profound reverence for 
the gods—and Pericles, and thousands and 
thousands of the gifted sculptors of the 
Greek period to Michael Angelo and Can- 
ova and Thorwaldsen and our own Hiram 
Powers and the less number of artists of 
the later time. ; 

“Bring these men together in Pullman 
excursion trains up the romantic and beau- 
tiful way among the mountains to Marble 
City. Take them over the same route as 
that of our smaller and less gifted party. 
Let Colonel Meek, “as guide, philosopher 
and friend,” be their host; take them up the 
steep mountain road to the quarries, where 
they may see the busy channelers at work, 
and the derricks, to the limit of fifty tons, 
swing with ease their heavy weight; show 
them the huge blocks of flawless stone 
ready for the mill, the ‘polished cores of 
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the borings to the depth of nearly three 
hundred feet, and the vast extent of the 
deposit; let them note the readiness and 
certainty with which the traction engine 
delivers its load of sixty tons to the foot 
of the mountain (now the trolley line its 
load many times heavier); show them 
through the great mill with all its modern 
machinery run by electric power—duplicat- 
ing men by the score, at times by the hun- 
dred—thirty gangs of saws supplemented 
by the necessary grinding and polishing 
machines and by the great diamond circular 
saw, more than four feet in diameter, that 
cuts through a marble block eight inches 
in thickness at the rate of several inches 
per minute; show them the iron road close 
at hand on which the finished products of 
the mill may be carried with ease and 
despatch wherever ordered, though the 
place be thousands of miles distant; take 
them to the power houses where, under the 
tremendous pressure of 192 pounds to the 
square inch the force of falling water is 
converted into electric power—the “ white 
coal” that keeps everything going here to 
the limit of its capacity at little cost except 
for the “plant” required; follow the steel 
pipe line, a straight black cylinder in full 
view down the mountain side, widening in 
diameter from twenty-eight to thirty-six 
inches, to where an elevation is reached 
three hundred and fifty feet or more above 
the power plant, at which point it dips into 
the Yule Creek, a mountain stream fed 
from the melting snows all summer long, 
and have them see the great work done 
here to utilize the dynamic force of the 
rushing torrent; note their comments on 
the way, anywhere and everywhere, and 
when they have been all over the ground 
and seen all that can be shown them in a 
day, call a symposium until midnight; make 
stenographic report of what these gifted 
men, masters of their art say of Yule 
marble and the Yule marble plant and these 
modern ways of working the stone; put it 
all into a book or series of books and pub- 
lish it to the world. What temples they 
would see here! What cathedrals! What 
capitols of great states! What noble 
towers! What palaces! What groups of 
classic art! What forms of strength and 
beauty, of grace and majesty, of might and 
power, both of gods and men! The copy- 
right upon a book like this would be a 
valuable item among the assets of any 
business man. And these men—sculptors, 
architects, artists—orators, poets, historians 
—would but hear what we have heard and 
see what we have seen.” 

“Hardship, disappointment, disaster, 
death have come since those hopeful days, 
and a mountain of debt weighs heavily 
upon the company. But thanks to the Lin- 
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coln Memorial these two years seem to 
show under the direction of Mr. Manning, 
that the evils of the past can be sloughed 
off and healthy growth assured. There 
is a mighty vigor latent in this Colorado- 
Yule Marble Company which needs only a 
fair chance to manifest itself. The value 
is here—far more than enough to protect 
all who have believed in this enterprise 
and through long years have put their 
money into it. It is no salted mine or 
wild-cat venture with nothing behind it. 
Here the wheat is still in the bin, and 
however much may be taken out by this 
generation, other generations will come 
here confident of an unfailing supply. If 
the market be slow, or bad management 
and disaster befall, it is still here, awaiting 
better times, under wiser men more skilled 
and more faithful. The golden rule is the 
only law of business management that lasts 
for two worlds—whatever men may think 
or whatever men may say—and the pending 
reorganization should assure full justice 
and righteous equity that no loss may 
come to any bondholder or stockholder. 
“T am not writing this discursive paper 
as the advocate of any special plan, but in 
the hope of arousing a more general ex- 
pression of opinion and that the interest 
of the stockholuder and the bondholder 
shall be put upon the same fair level in an 
amicable reorganization of the company. 
From 1870 for nearly twenty years we 
made good watches in Lancaster—and sunk 
half a million dollars. I was secretary of 
the company for some years, and my loss 
was not less than twenty-five thousand 
dollars. I was then attracted to a risk in 
the orange belt of Florida and lost about 
eight thousand. In the meantime some 
home investments were doing well, when 
the lure of marble caught me. Bad man- 
agement again, but with our marble de- 
posit, and our plant, and the great buildings 
that speak for them both, and an equitable 
readjustment of interests we cannot be- 
lieve that the stockholders shall be driven 
to the wall.” But to the wall they went. 


In one of Dr. McCaskey’s talks to the 
old boys he said: 

Twenty or more teachers have thus far 
been employed in the Boys’ High School. 
As boy or man I have known them all, 
and, I think, known them well—in their 
soul habit as they lived. Of these men 
who have companied with us, for a longer 
or shorter period, nearly all are now dead. 
There have been teachers here under whom 
it has been goood to live, with whom it 
has been a privilege to draw the vital 
breath of thought and feeling, to see the 
vision of beauty, to feel the throb of power, 
to triumph in heroic achievement, to know 
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the glory of unselfish endeavor, to give 
ear to the gospel of wonder second only 
to the gospel of grace, to know the God 
of truth. 

Of the pupils, also, many have gone over 
“to the majority.” I have been looking 
through the old roll-books, ranging from 
more than fifty years ago, when I was a 
pupil in the school, until the current year 
of 1906. How vividly present do they make 
the past years. All comes up as it were 
but yesterday. I am again among the old 
boys in the old days. A child’s voice in 
the street recalls me to the present—and 
I am walking among grass-grown graves 
where some even of the memorial stones 
are growing old. As other rolls follow, 
that have been called day after day, chang- 
ing from year to year, until the old are 
gone and all are now—class following class, 
hundreds following hundreds, through 
more than fifty years of time—I seem to 
stand aside and see the procession go by, 
some faces in shadow, others in the light, 
but all moving steadily westward—west- 
ward—toward the sunset. In the moving 
column some go by slow and listless, others 
with the step of courage and confidence. 
There are kind eyes, smiles of cheer, pleas- 
ant faces, brave hearts of hope, honest and 
true. It is a goodly show! 


His last Arbor Day talk to the boys and 
girls—for the girls were always on the 
programme of the day—ended as follows: 


We miss to-day the familiar presence 
of our dear old friend, Prof. James C. 
Gable. From first to last he has been with 
us in all our days of special observance. 
It seemed he would be with us to the end. 
There is a tinge of sadness also in the 
thought that this is the last Arbor Day 
programme I shall ever direct amid these 
pleasant surroundings. As I look back 
over the years I see many things I would 
like to make better. It is now too late for 
that. “We cannot bend the past out of 
its eternal shape.” But there has been so 
much for which I am supremely glad and 
grateful! What associates I have had! 
What friends I have known! What wealth 
of privilege I have enjoyed! I can make 
these words of Dr. Higbee my own: 


“God’s providences are mysterious, and 
not one of us knows what calling of life 
is best for us, temporally or spiritually. 
What a life I have had, and how little after 
my choice or election! When I look back 
upon it, I can see that I had little control- 
ling power over it. But God has been 
merciful and kind. I ought to be filled 
with unfeigned gratitude—and I am.” 


Lancaster New Era. 
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DISABLED MEN. 


Cee without a dissenting voice 

has delegated to the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, whose office is 
in Washington, the great task of re-educat- 
ing and rehabilitating for civil life and 
usefulness, such of our wounded soldiers 
and sailors as may be proper subjects. 
Available statistics show that the number 
of these men will be about 10,000 per mil- 
lion men per annum. In other words, on 
the present army and navy strength, to- 
gether with auxiliaries, wemay have 30,000 
men as subjects for re-education this year. 
As our strength grows the number of men 
will grow. With the more sanguinary na- 
ture of the fighting in open warfare instead 
of trenches, the average may run to higher 
figures. 

The experience of our allies shows that 
over eighty per cent. of permanently dis- 
abled men can be re-educated for useful, 
self-sustaining, wage-earning employment. 
Many of them will be made into expert 
artisans, mechanics and semi-professionals, 
and will be a most valuable asset to the 
country in carrying on the work back of 
the lines, releasing ablebodied men for the 
front. They will also be of great use to 
the country in the civil readjustments after 
the war, when the depleted ranks of skilled 
men will not be able to supply the demand. 

This work should be of intense interest 
to every man in the ranks, to every man 
subject to draft, to the families and rela- 
tives of these men, and to Americans gen- 
erally. To know that even though broken 
and shattered in the fighting, there does not 
exist a future of inadequately pensioned, 
idle days, but that the disabled man may be 
fitted for useful, respectable wage-earning 
occupation—and in many instances will 
make more than he ever made before he 
was hurt—should add strength to their 
arms and courage to their purpose. It 
should comfort them and their families, 
and make those who are not privileged to 
bear arms feel that our country is acting 
with high justice toward the men who are 
bearing the brunt of the great war. 

The men in charge of this important 
work are not conducting a propaganda, but 
they want the nation to know what will be 
done for the wounded, so as to educate 
public sentiment toward having these men 
take the training for their own sake. It is 
entirely voluntary on the part of the 
wounded man whether he takes it or not. 
It is there for him, to take or to leave, just 
as he wishes. But a public sentiment un- 
derstanding the opportunity will help re- 
duce the number of crippled and shattered 
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incompetents after the war. The training 
does not affect his allotment under the War 
Risk Insurance. If you care for anything 
on any phase of this work they will en- 
deavor to supply you with matter that is 
exclusive in your territory, and also with 
a limited number of photographs which are 
available. 


= 
<p 





ON POTTING PLANTS. 





Tt following suggestions for potting 
plants, prepared by the United States 
Department of Agriculture for the use of 
high school teachers, will be helpful to any 
amateur gardener getting plants ready to 
bring into the house: For potting plants 
the following equipment and material are 
needed: A workbench, suitable soil, a 
coarse soil sieve, a sprinkling can, a shovel, 
material for drainage, pots and plants. 
The soil should be rich in plant food and 
should contain sufficient sand and organic 
matter to prevent any tendency for it to 
harden or bake upon drying. When moist, 
it should fall apart readily when squeezed 
in the hand. Equal parts of a good loam, 
clean sand, and well-rotted manure or com- 
post, all worked through a coarse sieve, 
will prove suitable for ordinary work. The 
following may be considered essentials of 
good potting: (a) The soil should be mod- 
erately moist throughout; (b) the pots 
should be clean and soaked in water before 
using; (c) the pots should be of a size 
suited to the plant; (d) pots 4 inches in 
diameter and larger should be filled one- 
fourth full of pieces of broken pots to pro- 
vide for drainage; (e) the plants should be 
placed at the proper depth and in the cen- 
ter of the pot; (f) the soil should be filled 
about the roots carefully by hand and then 
made compact by pressure with the thumbs; 
(g) the plants should be watered thor- 
oughly after potting and then placed away 
from direct light for a day or two until 


' they are established. If the soil has been 


properly compacted about the roots, it will 
be possible to remove the pot by turning it 
upside down and giving the edge a slight 
jar, the soil remaining compact. As the 
plants grow so that their roots fill the pots 
they should be shifted to larger pots if they 
are intended for inside use. Practice in 
shifting may be given along with potting if 
there are pot-bound plants on hand. High 
school teachers of agriculture who have 
not received the document dealing with 
home floriculture, may address the States 
Relations Service of this Department. 
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“LITTLE PIETY.” 





BY CHARLES E. WELLS. 





| was during the siege of Vicksburg 

that he joined our regiment. He was 
the smallest addition in the shape of a 
recruit that volunteered to help Grant cap- 
ture the old town. At roll-call he responded 
to the name of Walter Mason. When first 
assigned to our regiment, the Sixth Ohio, 
he attracted attention on account of his 
diminutive size and boyish face. It was 
a frank, honest face, and when he looked 
at you it was with a fearless eye. 

The first night in camp he was given the 
title he was known by until a rebel bullet 
gave him the right to receive a new name. 
He was assigned to a bunk in a tent with 
a lot of reckless, hardy regulars, men who 
had lost all the finer sensibilities they 
might have once possessed by constant con- 
tact with grim war, and who seemed to 
have forgotten the very existence of a 
Supreme Being. The evenings in camp 
were spent in cards, ribald jokes, stories 
and songs, until the order to “turn in” 
was sounded. 

Young Mason took no part in the story- 
telling or singing, but, taking a small book 
from his pocket, began to read by the dim 
light of the camp fire. After reading a 
short time he put the book away very care- 
fully, went over to his bunk, and was soon 
kneeling in the attitude of prayer. 

“Say, young feller, w’at y’ doin’ there?” 
called out blunt Ned Brunt. 

Brunt’s question called the attention of 
the other soldiers to young Mason, and 
again Brunt yelled out: 

“ Say, there, come off; we don’t want no 
piety here. Better go home to yer mother 
an’ stick to yer Sunday school. We don’t 
want no prayin’ soldiers; we want fightin’ 
ones.” 

At this outburst the tent-mates laughed, 
and we all began to gibe the boy. He 
finally arose from his knees, and, coming 
over to where the crowd was sitting, 
asked: 

“Boys, wouldn’t you like to have me 
read a chapter in the Bible?” 

The boy’s manner had a wonderful effect 
on the rest of us at first, and no one re- 
plied. Finally Brunt said: 

“Give us yer chapter.” 

And then, for the first time in two years, 
we listened to words from the Holy Book 
while around our camp fire. Some of the 
boys gave heed to the reading; others 
lounged in inattentive indifference. When 
he finished, Brunt said: 

“That’s all right, ‘Little Piety,’ but 
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don’t bother us agin with yer Bible read- 
id 

This admonition had no effect on “ Little 
Piety,” for the next night he again brought 
out the little book, and said: 

“ Boys, shall I read another chapter?” 

The jesting and jibing stopped. Two of 
the boys looked up from the game of cards, 
and one of them said: 

“Oh, yes; go on, if ** does ye any good.” 

After reading the nineteenth chapter of 
Matthew, he closed the book, and, without 
a word, dropped to his knees and began a 
prayer. A hush fell upon the crowd, even 
the two card-players pausing in their game 
until the boy finished his supplication, after 
which he said “Good-night, boys,” and 
turned in. 

The influence of that chapter and prayer 
was visible at once. No more coarse jokes 
were heard that night, no more ribald songs. 
The card players put away their greasy 
deck, by what seemed mutual consent, al- 
though neither said a word, and‘ we all 
soon turned in. 

It was noised about the camp that we 
had a novelty over in our tent, and soon 
other soldiers dropped in from curiosity, 
until finally it came to be a common thing 
to see the tent full of soldiers every night, 
when “ Little Piety” was off guard duty. 

The boys all looked upon him as poor 
timber for a soldier, and more than one 
said they hoped he would never be as- 
signed to anything more dangerous than 
guard or camp duty. 

A few weeks after “Little Piety’s” ar- 
rival in camp, General Grant determined 
to make the second assault on the works 
of Vicksburg. This was made on the 22d 
of May, 1863. Our regiment, under com- 
mand of General McClernand, was ordered 
to the attack. “Little Piety” was to be 
given his first smell of gunpowder. An 
outpost of the enemy must be taken. The 
captain of our company called for volun- 
teers. Among the first to respond was 
“Little Piety.” 

“Don’t go, my boy,” said Ned Brunt; 
“you don’t have to.” 

“Boys, I have shown you how I can 
pray; now I will show you how I can fight,” 
was the reply, as he took his place by the 
side of Brunt. 

The order was given to charge. Up the 
little incline we rushed, in the face of a 
shower of bullets from the rebel pickets. 
The assault was furious, the defense stub- 
born; but numbers and determination were 
successful. When we reached the position 
lately occupied by the enemy one of the 
boys said: 

“Let ‘Little Piety’ plant the flag.” 

The boy grabbed it from the color- 
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bearer, and, mounting the parapet, waved 
it toward our regiment. When just in the 
act of securing the flag, he suddenly 
dropped it, pitching forward, and fell into 
the arms of Ned Brunt—dead. A chance 
- from a rebel gun had ended the young 
ife. 

Tenderly we bore him back to camp. 
Our captain and members of the company 
stood with bowed heads as we placed the 
stretcher on the ground. Then he raised 
the handkerchief from the white, still face, 
and, stooping down, kissed the cold cheek. 
Great sobs were heard from men whose 
eyes had not known tears for many weary 
days, as the captain reverently covered the 
face once more, and “ Amen!” came from 
por lips as he turned towards us and 
said: 

“Boys, bless God for giving us ‘Little 
Piety!’”—The American Boy. 
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PLANT A BOOK. 


Cultivate in your pupils the power of 
literary interpretation. Teach them to see 
the beauty in a great word picture. Mas- 
ter the mechanics of reading, so that read- 
ing will be a delight. Always have a 
youth-winning book within reach. Read a 
bit of it to your pupils a few spare mo- 
ments each day. Read it entertainingly. 
Watch for the interested ones. As a special 
favor permit pupils to take the book home 
to read for an evening. Do you realize 
what you have done when you introduce 
a child to a worthy and attractive book? 
When you form the habit of reading good 
literature? You are planting seeds that 
bloom into beautiful fruitage in all the 
years to come. Pupils will ever remember 
with joy the teacher who interested them 
first in great books. There’s a refreshing 
and never-ending satisfaction in awakening 
minds. Sow the seed of good books. It 
is a fine step in the direction of character 
building. See that your library money is 
early expended for first class juvenile lit- 
erature. Use the State traveling libraries. 
Write the State Librarian for particulars. 
Be sure to have a list of high class books 
selected carefully to suggest to your school 
director for enriching your school library. 
Ascertain the amount of library money on 
hand. It cannot legally be used for any 
other purpose. If it is too meager plan 
to increase it by some school activity. See 
to it that the school library is put in apple- 
pie order. Become thoroughly acquainted 
with the books. Call attention to the best 
ones for different grades. Write the titles 
of a few topnotchers on the board. Talk 
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about them. Read selections from them 
now and then. Ask questions that shall 
lead pupils to examine and read the books. 
Be wise, and not overdo the matter. Be 
careful in your selection. Don’t take too 
much time. Make the approach easy. 
Avoid making a testing lesson of it. Just 
take excursions with the children among 
your books. Remember that ’tis a rare 
pleasure to plarit a book in a child’s mind 
and heart and watch it grow.—Moderator- 
Topics. 


_— 
—_— 





DR. CONWELL SCORES TEUTONS. 





HEY call Russell H. Conwell, head of 
the Temple University—sane teacher, 
preacher, lecturer, philanthropist—the 
“most useful man in Philadelphia.” He 
has this to say on the teaching of German 
in the schools and the subtle poison in much 
of the modern thought of Germany: 

“With reference to the German language 
it is not right at this time to encourage the 
study of the language in America, because 
it increases our interest in German liter- 
ature, and German literature has for fifty 
years been a dangerous element in the edu- 
cation of young people. Germany’s great- 
est writers or those who attract the most 
attention are iconoclasts in their purpose 
or in their tendency. No class of people 
has endeavored with such persistency to 
overturn our faith in the moral principles 
of the Scriptures as have the modern scien- 
tists of Germany. 

“In every large library the greatest 
number of German books are upon subjects 
which destroy our faith in God or our faith 
in humanity and disturb the fundamental 
intuitions of humanity which are necessary 
to our happiness. 

“The modern exhibition of German ideas 
expressed and practiced by the Kaiser and 
his counselors is autocratic and antago- 
nistic to every American principle of de- 
mocracy. These ideas are subtle and in- 
cisive and overturn the faith of the reader 
in American political ideas so easily and so 
gradually that they are the more dangerous 
on that account. 

“The German character as it is exhibited 
in modern Germany is a different thing 
from that which was found there twenty- 
five and fifty years ago. I was a corre- 
spondent in the Franco-German War, and 
at that time the sense of honor among the 
soldiers on both sides was very clear. 
Cruelties with atrocities were rarely heard 
of even in the German attacks upon France. 
There was but little injustice done to pris- 
oners, and very strong disinclination on the 
part of Germans to murder women or chil- 
dren, or attack cities or ships without fair 





and honorable warning. The present dis- 
position seems to be a strong public tend- 
ency toward evil and toward selfishness, a 
willingness to adopt any form of injustice 
for the sake of victory. Hence, the less 
we have of it in America the better for this 
country and the better for Germany itself. 
For the present it would be much better to 
take the German language out of the 
schools and out of public use entirely until 
the German people have their consciences 
awakened, and return to the primitive faith 
and the everyday sense of justice, fairness 
and godliness. 

“T believe that if the German people were 
once permitted to see the facts and use 
their consciences they are human enough 
to overturn the present Government in Ger- 
many and establish a democracy wherein 
there shall be truth and justice and ever- 
lasting peace. 

“The very dangerous attempt to influ- 
ence the American mind for many years 
past by indirect teaching is something 
which we must meet in order to win the 
final victory for the benefit of humanity. 
We must defeat Germany everywhere, and 
consequently we must keep the German 
language and the German books and the 
modern German idea out of the minds of 
the rising generation.” 





CAN YOU SPELL? 


| ays spelling is a common fault among 
Americans. The English language is 
so far from phonetic that study and care 
are necessary in order that one may be- 
come an accomplished speller. As teachers 
in our higher schools are looking around 
for a suitable test in their coming Spring 
examinations, we publish the following 
ridiculous compilation of difficulties: 
“The most skillful gauger I ever knew 
was a maligned cobbler, armed with a 
poniard, who drove a peddler’s wagon, 
using a mullein stalk as an instrument of 
coercion, to tyrannize over his pony shod 
with calks. He was a Galilean Sadducee, 
and he had a phthisicky catarrh, diphtheria 
and the bilious intermittent erysipelas. A 
certain sibyl, with the sobriquet of ‘Gypsy’ 
went into ecstacies of cachinnation at see- 
ing him measure a bushel of peas, and 
separate saccharine tomatoes from a heap 
of peeled potatoes, without dyeing or singe- 
ing the ignitible queue which he‘wore, or 
becoming paralyzed with a hemorrhage. 
Lifting her eyes to the ceiling of the cu- 
pola of the capital to conceal her unpar- 
alleled embarrassment, making a rough 
courtesy, and not harassing him with mys- 
tifying, rarefying and stupefying inuen- 
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does, she gave him a conch, a bouquet of 
lilies, mignonette and fuchsias, a treatise 
on mnemonics, a copy of the Apocrypha 
in hieroglyphics, daguerreotypes of Men- 
delssohn and Kosciusko, a kaleidoscope, a 
dram-phial of ipecacuanha, a teaspoonful 
of naphtha, for deleble purposes, a ferrule, 
a clarionet, some licorice, a surcingle, a 
carnelian of symmetrical proportions, a 
chronometer with a movable balance 
wheel, a box of dominoes and catechism. 
The gauger, who was also a trafficking 
rectifier and a parishioner of mine, prefer- 
ring a woolen surtout (his choice was re- 
ferable to a  vacillating, occasionally- 
occurring idiosyncrasy), wofully uttered 
this apothegm: ‘Life is checkered; but 
schism, apostasy, heresy and villainy shall 
be punished.’ The sibyl apologizing an- 
swered: ‘ There is a ratable and allegeable 
difference between a conferrable ellipsis 
and a trisyllabic dizresis.’ We replied in 
trochees, not impugning her suspicion.” 


~~ 
<> 


THE WAR AND THE SOLDIER. 





"FIGURES AND FACTS OF ABSORBING INTEREST. 





N normal times, that is, in peace times, 
it costs about a billion dollars a year to 
run the Government. For the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1918, Congress appropri- 
ated in round numbers, including defi- 
ciencies, $18,882,000,000. For 1919 Con- 
gress has appropriated in round numbers 
at the present session, including deficien- 
cies and appropriation bills pending, $24,- 
330,000,000. 

The mind is often confused over “ ap- 
propriations” and “expenditures.” Con- 
gressional appropriations fix the limit of 
what may be used. Then the Governmental 
Departments and bureaus spend what is 
necessary, and at the end of the year the 
appropriation lapses. Official figures show 
that for the fiscal year 1918 the Govern- 
ment spent $12,696,702,471.14, and in ad- 
dition during the war months of 1917 dis- 
bursed $885,000,000 for loans to Allies. 

Up to the very day we entered the war 
Germany believed that victory for the Cen- 
tral powers lay just ahead. A strong fac- 
tor in this calculation was their belief that 
the Entente powers were financially ex- 
hausted. 

Germany had spent fifty years prepar- 
ing for a war of conquest. She knew that 
from its very start she must wage it from 
within the circle composed of herself and 
her Allies, that she must produce from 
within this circle her raw stuffs and manu- 
factured material, and by doing this, 
though the war has continued far beyond 
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the eighteen months that Germany set for 
its winning—if there was to be a winning 
—she has kept her money at home, used it 
over and over again, as the same water 
often turns the wheels of many mills. 

Our Allies, on the other hand, owing 
chiefly to their lack of preparation, had to 
come into the markets of the United States 
for most of their war necessaries, and in 
the years of our neutrality their account 
with us totaled approximately $9,453,524,- 
547. 
A nation and an individual are alike 
when they want to buy anything—they must 
have money or credit, which is based on 
money. Our Allies were short on both and 
we supplied their need. We advanced 
them money and credit, and we called the 
transaction a loan. In the fiscal years 1917 
and 1918 we loaned them $5,623,000,000. 
Their securities and governmental under- 
takings to repay lie in the vaults of the 
Treasury of the United States. 

What our Allies did with that credit or 
money is of vast importance to us. They 
looked to us to supply them with wheat and 
corn and cotton from our fields, coal and 
ore from our mines, and finished products 
from our factories and foundries, other- 
wise they could not remain at war, so they 
brought this credit that we had lent them 
into our markets and spent it over our 
counters. 

During the fiscal year 1918 our exports 
amounted to $6,000,000,000. Six billion is 
six thousand million! Most of these went 
to our Allies, and was turned immediately 
and eagerly into fighting stuff for winning 
their war—our war. 

You will be interested in knowing some 
of the things our Allies really did with 
the sums we lent them. First they used 
over $150,000,000 for relief in Belgium and 
Servia. The people in Belgium call it 
“blessed money.” Beside the enormous 
expenditures embraced in the term “ muni- 
tions of war,” they have spent $800,000,000 
for meat and other foods, and $600,000,000 
for cotton. 


THE CARE OF THE SOLDIER. 


When a man is selected for military ser- 
vice the first concern is his destination, his 
housing, feeding, clothing and health. He 
is under the Provost Marshal General’s de- 
partment until he takes a train for camp. 
Then the transportation. If he goes far 
it is by Pullman or tourist sleeper. Meals 
are provided at maximum cost of sixty 
cents by the government. 

Under a recent ruling the selected man 
is immediately given an armband. This is 
an insignia of military standing and is worn 
until he is fitted with a uniform. This 
armband carries the same authority, pro- 
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tection and responsibility that the uniform 
does. The enemy would have a right to 
fire upon him or take him prisoner, and 
anyone selling him liquor would be subject 
to prosecution under the federal law. 

Arriving at his cantonment the soldier 
is assigned to quarters, usually in a two- 
story wooden building, with plenty of air 
and sun-light, and with the cleanest of 
floors—floors that would meet the old-time 
test “ clean enough to eat from.” He sleeps 
in a well ventilated room with other sol- 
diers, but not too many, the number being 
regulated by the cubic feet of air space in 
the chamber. The army bed is an extra 
width cot with good steel springs and bed- 
ding suited to the weather and climate; 
never less than two blankets are assigned 
him, all wool blankets, khaki color. Some- 
times he gets three and two thick comfort- 
ers more if weather demands. 

Lavatories are located at the rear of 
these quarters, with water pressure and 
fixtures of a design similar to that used in 
the best hotels in the country, and for every 
company unit there are from four to six 
shower baths. Cleanliness of person and 
surroundings are absolute requirements of 
the United States army. Every possible 
precaution is taken by the sanitary corps 
to insure that the camp conditions are 100 
per cent. sanitary. 

Drainage is installed along strictly scien- 
tifte lines, and the most scientific disposi- 
tion is made of all camp sewage. During 
previous wars more men have died from 
preventable disease than from _ bullet 
wounds. During the civil war soldiers per- 
ished by thousands from typhoid, camp 
fever, dysentery and kindred diseases re- 
sulting from unsanitary conditions about 
the camp. Those days are gone. Surgeon 
General Gorgas, who made the building of 
the Panama Canal possible by draining the 
Canal Zone and fitting it for human habita- 
tion, is in charge of the army sanitation. 

As soon as the soldier is assigned to 
quarters he is given the most searching 
physical examination. All scientific medi- 
cal tests are applied to detect disease. For 
instance, if there are indications of tuber- 
cular infection the patient is put under 
observation that there may be no mistake 
in the diagnosis. If there is incipient 
trouble he is sent to one of the army sani- 
tariums and restored to health. If his case 
is advanced he is relieved from military 
service or exempted until physically fit. 

Besides the examining surgeon there is 
the dentist. Teeth are put in good condi- 
tion here, and there are dentists overseas 
to keep them in good condition. Also there 
is an orthopedic surgeon to examine the 
soldier’s feet. It has been said that dur- 





ing past wars there were more desertions 
from foot trouble than all other causes 
combined. The attention given to the se- 
lection of shoes for the soldiers in the 
American army is a sidelight on the care 
we give our fighting men. 

When a soldier gets his first pair of 
shoes he gets a pair that fit his feet. No 
account is taken of the size he wore be- 
fore. His feet are placed in a cunningly. 
devised form where the length and width 
are exactly determined. He bears his 
weight on this little machine and an officer 
and a non-commissioned officer take the 
size record of both feet, his name, com- 
pany and regiment. Then he puts on a 
pair of shoes of the size called for. But 
that doesn’t end it. There is a further 
device that checks on the measuring ma- 
chine and catches any human error in re- 
cording. This is put inside his shoe and 
he runs down an incline of 30 degrees, 
striking his heels on the cleats nailed to 
it. If this little machine does not make 
itself felt and the shoe after examination 
by an officer is found to be satisfactory 
the man is fitted and his size is added to 
his service record. Clean socks are pro- 
vided, and at the end of long marches the 
feet are carefully inspected by the surgeon 
in charge. 

No army in the world has ever attained 
such a health record as ours, the death 
record being eight out of every thousand 
here and abroad. The average gain in 
weight of the American soldiers since en- 
tering the service in this war is twelve 
pounds per man. 
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SILK IN JAPAN. 





ILK garments are more in evidence in 
this country to-day than ever before, 
and this is true of the other countries 
where the war’s ravages have as yet not 
had their telling effects, and where pre- 
vailing prosperity and abnormally high 
earnings have encouraged the buying of 
erstwhile luxurious silk underwear, skirts, 
waists, shirts, etc. Because of its inherent 
beauty, luster, and smoothness, silk appeals 
to the general instinct of women and to 
an extent also of men. 

As the United States does not produce 
one pound of raw silk, and consumes more 
than the rest of the world, we are, of 
course, large importers, chiefly from Ja- 
pan, the world’s leading silk country, pro- 
ducer of approximately sixty per cent. of 
the world’s total supply. Silk to-day is 
linked up with the name of Japan—the 
England of the East. 
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The raising of mulberry trees, the rear- 
ing of cocoons, the reeling of silk, and the 
manufacture of silk fabrics form the most 
important industry in Japan both in point 
of numbers engaged and income derived. 
The industry extends throughout the Em- 
pire although centered principally in five 
prefectures. About one-third of the agri- 
cultural families of Japan are engaged in 
sericulture, producing an annual cocoon 
crop estimated at $180,000,000, or eighteen 
per cent. of the agricultural income of the 
country. Besides, there are in the indus- 
try 248,000 reelers with an annual output 
of more than 34,000,000 pounds of raw 
silk, and silk fabrics are manufactured to 
a value of $75,000,000. Habutae, consti- 
tuting the main item among the silk fab- 
rics, has been a Japanese specialty for cen- 
turies. Japan is also the world’s largest 
exporter of silk, the value of which equals 
roughly thirty per cent. of the total ship- 
ments from the Empire. 

The silk industry in Japan originated 
with the foundation of the empire and has 
made remarkable progress since then. The 
government early realized its importance 
and extended assistance in various ways. 
At one time silk fabrics were accepted in 
the payment of taxes. In 1911 the Seri- 
cultural Institute was established by the 
government with six experimental stations 
and charged with working toward the im- 
provement of the mulberry tree, silk worm 
breeding and silk reeling. The govern- 
ment also grants a bounty to encourage 
mulberry tree planting. Moreover the gov- 
ernment gratuitously makes examination of 
the raw silk produced and, to maintain 
high standards, demands inspection of 
fabrics intended for exportation, 

Japan is peculiarly adapted to engage in 
sericulture. Climatic conditions are favor- 
able for the cultivation of mulberry trees, 
the leaves of which serve as food for the 
silk worms. Labor is cheap. Numerous 
attempts to introduce silk growing in the 
United States have failed because of lack 
of cheap labor. Whole famiiies, including 
the old and young, devote a part of their 
time to sericulture in Japan, although the 
net proceeds are but a few dollars a year. 
However, as silk-worm raising is carried 
on by the farmer’s family chiefly as a sub- 
sidiary occupation and the income derived 
ofttimes equals and even surpasses that 
afforded from other sources, the money 
earned is highly prized. Manual labor is 
largely employed, although machinery is 
being installed to an increasing degree. 

The work, while light, requires painstak- 
ing attention throughout the various 
stages. The eggs laid by the moth are at- 
tended to with lavish care and needed 
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warmth and shelter are provided them. 
The same treatment is accorded the silk 
worms after they are born. They are 
weighed, and tender mulberry leaves are 
chopped to proper size and spread over 
them to eat. The attention expended on 
these worms is not unlike that bestowed 
upon a newly born babe by its mother. 
Delicate handling is required, and women 
and girls are therefore mainly employed. 
Having attained full development, the silk 
worm spins a silken envelope of a continu- 
ous strand or thread known as cocoon, and 
itself becomes transformed into a chrysalis 
inside this cocoon. In a few weeks the 
chrysalis changes into a moth, pierces the 
cocoon at one end and emerges. To pre- 
serve a continuous and unfractured thread, 
which will permit of unwinding and reel- 
ing, it is therefore necessary to kill the 
chrysalis before it seeks to pierce the co- 
coon, and this is effected by heating. Of 
course a number of moths are saved for 
future breeding and egg laying. 

The cocoons are now immersed in boil- 
ing water preparatory to reeling; the out- 
er layers are brushed away to reach the 
continuous strand and as a single filament 
is too fine, a number of strands are joined 
together adhering because of the natural 
gum, and thus they are reeled and made 
into skeins. It is in the form of skeins 
that raw silk is imported into this country. 

The reelable silk in a single cocoon 
varies from 300 to 700 yards, and it takes 
over 2,500 silk worms to produce a pound 
of raw silk. In 1917 total world produc- 
tion of silk was over fifty-nine million 
pounds. Of this Japan furnished over 
thirty-four million, China more than fifteen 
millions, Italy over six millions and France 
half a million pounds. 

Before the raw silk can be used as warp 
or weft in weaving it must pass through 
another stage known as “ throwing,” where- 
by the silk, adhering so far only because 
of its gumminess which must eventually be 
removed, is turned into yarn by twisting 
and doubling processes. Deft hands and 
crafty machinery now weave the beauti- 
fully designed and brocaded fabrics we all 
admire so much. 

The initial effect of the war was in the 
direction of diminished production of silk 
in Japan and other countries, such as Italy 
and France. Unlike that of the latter two 
countries, however, Japan’s setback proved 
but temporary. Japan has forged ahead 
during the war, increasing her output over 
40% in the years 1912 to 1917, and com- 
pensating for the unrecovered losses in 
silk output elsewhere. The manufacture of 
silk fabrics has also made progress during 
the war years. Today Japan retains an 
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unchallenged position with the exception of 
the manufacture of silk fabrics wherein 
the United States easily exceeds all coun- 
tries in its production—A. Y. Cowan, Bu- 
reau of Research, War Trade Board, 
Washington, D. C., in the Journal of 
Geography. 
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THE BOOK OF NATURE. 





BY CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
LL children should settle in their own 
minds whether they will be Eyes or 
No Eyes; whether they will see for them- 
selves, or let other people look for them, 
or pretend to look and dupe them and lead 
them about—the blind leading the blind, 
till both fall into the ditch. God has giv- 
en you eyes and it is your duty to use 
them. If your parents tried to teach you 
in the most agreeable way by beautiful 
picture books, would it not be ungrateful 
and wrong to shut your eyes and refuse 
to learn? 

Then is it not altogether wrong to re- 
fuse to learn from your Father in Heaven, 
the great God who made all things, when 
he offers to teach you all day long by the 
most beautiful and wonderful of all picture 
books, which is simply all things that you 
can see, hear and touch, from the sun and 
stars above your head, to the mosses and 
insects at your feet? It is your duty to 
learn His lessons. 

God’s Book which is the Universe, and 
the reading of God’s Book, which is Sci- 
ence, can do nothing but good, and teach 
you nothing but truth and wisdom. God 
did not put this wondrous world about 
your young souls to tempt or mislead 
them. 

So use your eyes, your senses and your 
brains, and learn what God is trying to 
teach you by them. I do not mean that 
you must stop there. and learn nothing 
more. There are things which neither your 
senses nor your brains can tell you; and 
they are not only more glorious, but actu- 
ally more true and more real than any 
things which you can see or touch. But 
you must begin at the beginning, and the 
more you try to understand things the 
more you will be able hereafter to under- 
stand men, and that which is above men. 

You begin to find out that truly Divine 
mystery that you had a mother on earth, 
simply by lying soft and warm upon her 
bosom; and so it is by watching the com- 
mon natural things around you, and con- 
sidering the lilies how they grow, that you 
will begin at least to learn that far Diviner 
mystery—that you have a Father in Heav- 
en. So you will be delivered out of the 
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tyranny of darkness and fear, into God’s 
free kingdom of light and faith and love; 
and will be safe from the venom of that 
tree which was planted long ago, and grows 
in all lands and climes, and its name is the 
Tree of Unreason, whose roots are con- 
ceit and ignorance and its juices folly and 
death. It drops its venom into the finest 
brains, and makes them call sense non- 
sense.. It drops its venom into the tender- 
est hearts, and makes them call wrong 
right; and love cruelty; but any little child 
who will use the faculties God has given 
him, may find an antidote to all its poison 
in the meanest herb beneath his feet. 


_— 
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ONE VITAL SERVICE 





EVERY TEACHER CAN RENDER IN THE WAR. 


Y OU can make clear and keep constantly 

before your pupils the facts and is- 
sues which caused us to enter the war. To 
do this it is not necessary to give a special 
course on the war and devote any set 
amount of time to do it. One of the funda- 
mental principles of good teaching is to 
correlate the subject taught with the im- 
mediate environment and events with which 
the pupils find themselves confronted. So 
whether you are teaching English, or his- 
tory, or geography, or arithmetic, or spell- 
ing, or drawing, or any of the many other 
studies found in the curriculum, you should 
draw upon current war events and activi- 
ties for your illustrative material. You 
must, in order to do this effectively, know 
the facts of the war. The most important 
agencies supplying free literature and a 
few of their best publications are as fol- 
lows: Department of the Interior, Bureau 
of Education, Washington, D. C. Commit- 
tee on Public Information, Washington: 
How the War Came to America, The 
President’s Flag Day Speech with notes, 
Conquest and Kultur, The War Message 
and the Facts Behind It, The Government 
of Germany (and many others). National 
Security League, 19 W. 44th St., New York 
City: Handbook of the War for Readers, 
Speakers and Teachers; War Points for 
Americans, Pan Germanism (and many 
others). American Rights League, 2 W. 
45th St., New York City: No False Peace, 
Cardinal Mercier’s Appeal (and many oth- 
ers). American Defense Society, 303 
Fifth Av., New York City: The United 
States and Pan Germanism. American 
Association for International Conciliation, 
407 W. 117th St., New York City: The 
Entry of the United States, Victory or De- 
feat: No Halfway House. “National 
School Service,” a magazine giving much 
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historical and other valuable information / favored by an acrimonious temper, by an 


on the war, will be sent free to school 
teachers who ask for it. Write the Com- 
mittee on Public Information. 

One of the most serviceable works pub- 
lished and one which may be obtained on 
application is “Outline of an Emergency 
Course of Instruction on the War” by 
Coulomb, Gersen and McKinley (Teachers’ 
Leaflet No. 4). This leaflet contains an 
outline of instruction and suggested mate- 
rial for each grade in the elementary 
school and also an outline and material for 
a high school course. 

“The History Teacher’s Magazine,” 1619 
Ranstead St., Philadelphia, publishes “ War 
Reprints,” which may be obtained at prices 
ranging from I0 to 25 cents. 


<2 
<p 


NAGGING. 


WE are not quite sure whether the word 
that heads this article is to be found 
in the dictionaries, but the thing that it 
denotes is, in some shape or other, familiar 
enough to most people. Nagging assumes 
so many forms, and is carried on under 
such a wide variety of circumstances, that 
to treat it exhaustively would require 
larger space than we have at our disposal, 
and a wider range of experience than we 
can boast of. The special form we pro- 
pose to consider is school-nagging. Who 
does not remember the teacher who could 
never let his class alone, who was con- 
stantly shouting out orders or snarling out 
reproofs, who was not content with giving 
a rebuke, but kept on rebuking, who could 
never let by-gones be by-gones, but seemed 
to find an inexhaustible delight in raking 
up past offenses to aggravate fresh ones? 
Who does not remember the rapid succes- 
sion of ejaculations that kept on hurtling 
through the air—“‘ Smith, you are talk- 
ing;” “Brown, sit straight;” “ Robinson, 
how many times am I to speak to you?” 
“Tompkins, there you are again!” “ Simp- 
kins, what are you doing?” Repose there 
was none; even steady work there was 
none; the teacher doled forth his instruc- 
tion in the brief intervals between one 
distracting command and another; the 
class tried to listen or think, as the case 
might be, under the same unfavorable con- 
ditions; until, perhaps, by long habit, com- 
mands and threats produced no more im- 
pression in their minds than the noise of 
the mill stream produces on the miller. 
The nagging teacher is, we fear, a very 
common species, and it may not be unprof- 
itable to inquire into his natural history. 
The tendency to nagging is doubtless 











unkindly disposition that finds a pleasure 
in the infliction of petty misery, and by 
the desire, sometimes not culpable, but 
sometimes distinctly selfish, of pushing a 
class on, or of raising it to a very high 
state of discipline; but it owes its origin 
mainly to the teacher’s incapacity. The 
skillful teacher never nags. He prides 
himself on attaining his ends with the 
smallest number of words, and with a 
minimum of effort; he gets attention not 
by obtrusively asking for it, or by punish- 
ing for inattention, but by awakening in- 
terest; he secures the activity of his pupils 
by giving them work that they find a de- 
light in performing; his efforts are di- 
rected not so much to the correction of 
faults as to the prevention of their occur- 
rence; he recognizes that many of the 
faults of children originate not so much in 
any natural defect of mind or of character 
as in bad teaching and bad training; and 
he looks to himself, rather than to his 
pupils, when things go wrong. If his class 
fidget, he knows that they have been kept 
too long in one position, and he acts upon 
nature’s warning by changing their posi- 
tion. If they are inattentive, he knows 
that he is shooting over their heads, or 
that they are already familiar with what 
he is talking about, and are too honest to 
affect an interest they do not feel, or that 
they want some change of occupation, and 
he adapts his course accordingly. 

The nagging teacher is almost invariably 
a bad disciplinarian. He seeks to secure 
the conditions of successful work rather 
by a ceaseless drill than through causes 
operating spontaneously in the child’s own 
mind; very often even his drill is unsuc- 
cessful through his disregard of laws of 
body and mind that nature will not allow 
to be violated, and through his own want 
of firmness in seeing his commands exe- 
cuted. The feeble disciplinarian tries to 
make up for his want of skill by noise and 
bluster, by constantly reiterated commands 
and threats, by gibes and flouts, and other 
such obtrusive means, only to find that 
these measures produce less and less effect 
with each repetition. The more he nags 
the more he is obliged to nag. What the 
effect of such treatment must be on the 
class subjected to it we need scarcely point 
out. It is impossible that pleasant relations 
should be established between teacher and 
taught, when the teacher is constantly find- 
ing fault. The child who is forever being 
bullied gets naturally to look upon his 
teacher as a tyrant. and shows no further 
regard for his will than is inspired by 
dread, and, as a consequence of this, as 
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soon as the teacher’s back is turned his 
will is wholly disregarded. 

The nagging disciplinarian is equally 
bad as a teacher. He nags because he 
teaches badly, and he teaches badly because 
he nags. It would carry us too far to in- 
quire exhaustively what are the causes of 
bad teaching; the most common are defec- 
tive knowledge, neglect of preparation, 
bad method, insufficient illustration, the 
endeavor to do too much, ignorance of the 
mental processes involved in learning. 
All these causes produce unsatisfactory 
results; unsatisfactory results are apt to 
beget impatience; and impatience is apt to 
beget nagging. A lesson has to be gone 
over again and again because it was not 
gone over judiciously the first time; ex- 
planations have to be explained with the 
effect of introducing new difficulties that 
demand new explanations; and the class 
is blamed for what were really the faults 
of the teacher. Nagging only aggravates 
the effects of bad teaching. How can a 
child give the whole of his mind to the 
work in hand when he is constantly ha- 
rassed by the chidings of his teacher? An- 
ger does not reduce chaotic instruction to 
methodical order; it does not remove in- 
tellectual difficulties; it does not enable the 
teacher to set at naught the processes by 
which knowledge is naturally apprehended. 
On the other hand, it “makes confusion 
worse confounded;” it distracts the mind 
and, by dissipating its energies, leaves less 
available for the mastery of the difficulty 
in hand. “It is impossible,” says Locke, 
“to draw fair and regular characters on 
a trembling mind as on a shaking paper.” 

Some admirable remarks on nagging 
will be found in Mr. Arthur Sedgwick’s 
recent lecture on “Stimulus.” Having ex- 
plained “nagging” as “a constant fire of 
little rebukes to one and another for inat- 
tentiveness,” he says: “It wears out the 
patience of the best-regulated boy to re- 
ceive, or even to hear such rebukes. It is 
exasperating to human nature, and is ut- 
terly futile. Moreover, it distracts and 
worries the teacher, and destroys even 
what chance there was of any real stimu- 
lus to attention. My own advice,” he con- 
tinues, “would be this—you may have in 
many lessons to caution once or twice; but 
if you find the thing becoming common, 
look elsewhere for the cause and for the 
cure. The probability is you are becoming 
dull. Either quicken up a bit, or, at any 
tate, vary the proceedings. But don’t nag. 
It may not, of course, be your fault. The 
weather may be hot; or there may be some 
excitement toward a great match after 
school, or races in the vicinity, or some 
new promotions to the Eleven, or news 
has come that the ice bears on the reser- 





voir. Anyhow, don’t nag. If it is hot, 
open the door and any remaining window; 
if it is excitement, try and compete with 
it, rather than choke it by nagging. 
have learnt the futility of this method by 
having tried it—and failed.” Excellent 
advice! When teachers come to under- 
stand that success in teaching does not de- 
pend on the mere will of the teacher, not 
on the mere will of the learner, but on 
strict conformity to the laws of nature, 
they will cease to nag; they will find out 
a more excellent way; they will learn that 
nature is to be subdued in one way only, 
and that is by obeying her. 


= 
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HAVING A HOBBY. 








BY W. C. PRIME, 





| ibrond man ought to have a hobby— 

something to enjoy in total distinction 
from work. Every woman should have 
one. Women need hobbies more than men. 
Into how many systems of education, 
loaded with the idea of making the student 
fit for labor, does the all-important con- 
sideration enter of teaching him how to be 
happy when he is not at work, where and 
how to find what will surely be the great- 
est need of his life—rest. 

Here and there in the world are rare 
exceptions to the general rule. There is 
sometimes a family in which the father and 
mother know how to enjoy life sensibly in 
its hours of play or rest, and around them 
grow up boys and girls fit to live, fit to do 
all the duties of life, fit to make their own 
lives happy and useful. From childhood, 
they have known that life is surrounded 
by thousands of wonders, whether of 
man’s making or of God’s creation. Na- 
ture and art alike furnish them with 
sources of knowledge and pleasure. You 
don’t see these children dawdling around 
hotel drawing rooms when the family are 
travelling. The boys may go fishing and 
the girls hunting flowers, or both may go 
together and each share the other’s en- 
joyment. 

I met two of such a family the other 
day in the pine woods in Florida, a mile 
from the hotel. I did not know them, nor 
they me. I was digging up the bulb of 
a plant; and, as it came out of the ground, 
I heard an exclamation, “It is bulbous, 
after all, Tom.” Then I saw a bright and 
pleasant countenance of a seventen-year- 
old girl who had come near. She had the 
same curiosity about the flower which I 
had. Then, for a while, she and her 
brother Tom rambled along with me. 
They were out for a walk. That to them 
meant keen enjoyment of pretty much all 
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they saw. Trees, flowers, animals, the 
very skies and clouds, were more or less 
subjects of intelligent observation to them. 
She caught half-a-dozen lizards as we 
walked along, handled them gently, exam- 
ined them carefully, and let them go un- 
harmed. He talked of fishing. He had 
seen me going out or coming in. He knew 
all about the fishing in his own part of the 
country, and a great deal about the habits 
of fish. The two, brother and sister, dis- 
cussed with one another the flowers and 
animals. Clearly, they had been brought 
up from childhood to take a keen interest 
in the ordinary environments of country 
life. And I was not surprised when she 
caught sight of an engraved gem in my 
ring, to find that at seventeen she, and at 
fifteen he, knew enough about art to talk 
intelligently and without blunders. We had 
a very pleasant chat as we strolled hither 
and thither in the old pine woods, and they 
two were very happy children. I doubt not 
they confer a great deal of happiness and 
do a great deal of good in the circle in 
which they live. We met in the woods and 
they left me in the woods, and I did not 
see them again. In the hotel I looked 
around at some hundreds of faces and 
failed to see those. Nor was there any 
other young girl’s face there which seemed 
to have any ideas beyond the circle de- 
scribed on the floor by the edge of her 
skirt. 

The moral of this somewhat rambling 
letter is this: Teach your young people 
how to be happy, how to enjoy life, how 
to make others happy. Give them interest 
in the things which surround life. Don’t 
send them to Europe till they have some 
worthy tastes and desires to be intelligently 
gratified by their going. If they cannot 
find pleasure in studying nature and its 
products, don’t take them to Florida.— 
Journal of Commerce. 


—— 


A SINGING NATION. 








One of the many by-products of this 
world conflict has been the new and un- 
precedented emphasis upon the value of 
song to the nations at war. It is not a 
sentiment but a well attested fact that the 
new and popular songs that always appear 
in a period of war have a marked influ- 


ence in fostering patriotism, arousing en- | 


thusiasm and cementing the heterogeneous 
elements of our polyglot population into 
one strong and united people. “Keep the 
Home Fires Burning” has been a power- 
ful ally in arousing the womanhood of the 
nation. Its appeal to some of the finer in- 
stincts of every home-loving people is sim- 
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ply irresistible. New songs are frequently 
appearing. Chaplains in both the army and 
navy and Y. M. C. A. workers and else- 
where al] attest the value of song both in 
training camps and even in the trenches. 
The dear old hymns, associated with count- 
less home scenes, have never failed to meet 
the hearty approval of the boys who are 
facing the great ordeal. The “ Liberty” 
or “Community” sings as they are vari- 
ously called, are becoming increasingly 
popular here in Philadelphia, where they 
are probably better known than in any 
large city of the entire country. They are 
cultivating the neighborhood spirit, and 
are—both directly and indirectly—aiding 
America in her unselfish efforts to rid Eu- 
rope of the enemies of all true freedom. 
A revival of singing this Fall and Winter 
is to be confidently expected.—Phila. 
Press. 
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WHAT TO DO ABOUT THE FLAG. 








First, have a flag. 

Some schools have a flag for every school 
room. Others have one for the audito- 
rium. 

Second, study the history of the flag. 
This is a good topic for fourth or fifth 
grade history. Has our flag been always 
as it is to-day? How many stars in it? 
How many stripes? Why? Most children 
know the story of Betsy Ross; all of them 
should. Did Betsy Ross make the first 
American flag? 

Third, learn how the flag should be 
treated, and practice treating it in that 
manner. 

Fourth, begin to-day with the flag salute: 

“I pledge allegiance to my flag and the 
Republic for which it stands, one Nation, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for 
all.” 

This is a suitable salute for the inter- 
mediate grades. This salute ceremony has 
many variations, some of them very beauti- 
ful. The following is typical: The audi- 
torium is filled with children of the third, 
fourth, fifth and sixth grades. At the rear 
door appears a pupil bearing the flag. A 
chord from the piano announces his pres- 
ence. The children all rise and face the 
flag as it is borne down the aisle. When 
the standard bearer reaches the front or 
the room and faces the assembled children, 
all rise and, extending their hands in sa- 
lute, pledge allegiance in concert. The flag 
is dipped in recognition of the salute, and 
then is placed in the socket where it stands 
or hangs through the day.—Moderator- 
Topics. 
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OLD THOMAS FULLER. 





ROBERT B,. RISK. 


“tHE other day I was looking over some 

essays in the dear old classics, and 
again ran across one I had almost for- 
gotten, by Thomas Fuller, the quaint writer 
of that delightful work, “ Worthies of Eng- 
land.” He was born in 1608 and died in 
1661—about two and a-half centuries ago. 
The essay I allude to is on the schoolmaster 
of his day, and in many things his discrip- 
tions and observations are as applicabie to- 
day as they were in his day and generation. 
Once more I will repeat that I like the old 
classics because they were written by men 
and not by a mere writing machine or pen, 
and so have vast inherent worth and are 
immensely modern—as much for all time 
as Horace or Shakespeare. If you think 
that a paradox, take down the old fellows 
and read them and then say, if you can, 
that I am not telling the truth. Now, with- 
out more ado I will read you quaint old 
Fuller’s essay, which I think will prove a 
good sermon to not only the professional 
teacher, but for parents and even school 
boards to heed. I make no apology for its 
length. Here it is: 

“There is scarce any profession in the 
Commonwealth more necessary, which is so 
slightly performed. The reasons whereof 
I conceive to be these: First, young schol- 
ars make this calling their refuge; yea, 
perchance, before they have taken any de- 
gree in the university, commence school- 
masters in the country, as if nothing else 
were required to set up this profession but 
only a rod and a ferula. Secondly, others 
who are able use it only as a passage to 
better preferment to patch the rents in 
their present fortune till they can provide 
a new one and betake themselves to some 
more gainful calling. Thirdly, they are 
disheartened from doing their best with 
the miserable reward which in some places 
they receive, being masters to their chil- 
dren and slaves to their parents. Fourthly, 
being grown rich they grow negligent and 
scorn to touch the school but by the proxy 
of the usher. But see how well our school- 
master behaves himself. 

“His genius inclines him with delight to 
his profession. Some men had as well be 
school boys as schoolmasters, to be tied to 
the school as Cooper’s Dictionary (a stand- 
ard Latin Lexicon of the day) and Scapu- 
la’s Lexicon are chained to the desk there- 
in; and though great scholars and skillful 
in other arts, are bunglers in this. But 
God, of His goodness, has fitted several 
men for several callings, that the necessity 
of State and church, in all conditions, may 
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be provided for. So that he who beholds 
the fabric thereof may say, God hewed out 
the stone and appointed it to lie in this 
very place, for it would fit none other so 
well, and here it doth most excellent. And 
thus God moldeth some for a schoolmas- 
ter’s life, undertaking it with desire and 
light, and discharging it with dexterity and 
happy success. 

“He studieth his scholars’ natures as 
carefully as they their books; and ranks 
their dispositions into several forms. And 
though it may seem difficult for him in a 
great school to descend to all particulars, 
yet experienced schoolmasters may quickly 
make a grammar of boys’ natures and re- 
duce them all—saving some few exceptions 
—to these general rules: 

“1, Those that are ingenious and indus- 
trious. The conjunction of two such plan- 
ets in a youth presage much good unto 
him. ‘To such a lad a frown may be a 
whipping, and a whipping a death; yea, 
when their master whips them once shame 
whips them all the week after. Such na- 
tures he useth with all gentleness. 

“2. Those that are ingenious and idle. 
These think with the hare in the fable, that 
running with snails—so they count the rest 
of their school fellows—they shall come 
soon enough to the post, though sleeping 
a good while before their starting. O, a 
good rod would finely take them napping! 

“3. Those that are dull and diligent. 
Wines, the stronger they be, the more lees 
they have when new. Many boys are 
muddy-headed till they be clarified with age, 
and such afterwards prove the best. Bris- 
tol diamonds are both bright and squared 
and pointed by nature, and yet are soft and 
worthless; whereas Orient ones in India 
are rough and rugged naturally. Hard, 
rugged and dull natures of youth acquit 
themselves afterward the jewels of the 
country, and, therfore, their dullness at 
first is to be borne with if they be diligent. 
That schoolmaster deserves to be beaten 
himself who beats nature in a boy for a 
fault. And I question whether all the 
whipping in the world can make their parts, 
which are naturally sluggish, rise one min- 
ute before the hour nature hath appointed. 

“4. Those that are invincibly dull and 
negligent also. Correction may reform the 
latter, not amend the former. All the 
whetting in the world can never set a raz- 
or’s edge on that which had no steel in it. 
Such boys he consigneth over to other pro- 
fessions. Shipwrights and boatmakers will 
choose those crooked pieces of timber 
which other carpenters refuse. Those may 
make excellent merchants and mechanics 
who will not serve for scholars. 

“He is able, diligent and methodical in 
his teaching; not leading them rather in a 
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circle than forward. He minces his pre- 
cepts for children to swallow, hanging 
clogs on the nimbleness of his own soul, 
that his scholars may go along with him. 
He is and will be known to be an absolute 
monarch in his school. If cockering moth- 
ers proffer him money to purchase their 
sons an exemption from his rod—to live, 
as it were, in a peculiar, out of their mas- 
ter’s jurisdiction—with disdain he refuseth 
it, and scorns the late custom in some 
places of commuting whipping into money 
and ransoming boys from the rod at a set 
price. If he hath a stubborn youth, correc- 
tion-proof, he debaseth not his authority by 
contesting with him, but fairly, if he can, 
puts him away before his obstinacy hath 
infected others. 

“He is moderate in inflicting deserved 
correction. Many a schoolmaster better 
answereth the name paidagogos, rather 
tearing his scholars’ flesh with whipping 
than giving them good education. No 
wonder if his scholars hate the Muses, 
being presented unto them in the shape of 
fiends and furies.” 


-"s 
—- 


THE LADDER TO HEAVEN. 





HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 


¥* HERE is a ladder to heaven whose 

base God has placed in human affec- 
tions, tender instincts, symbolic feelings, 
sacraments of love, through which the soul 
rises higher and higher, refining as she 
goes, till she outgrows the human, and 
changes, as she rises, into the image of the 
divine. At the very top of this ladder, at 
the threshold of Paradise, blazes dazzling 
and crystalline that celestial grade where 
the soul knows self no more, having 
learned through a long experience of de- 
votion how blest it is to lose herself in 
that eternal Love and Beauty of which all 
earthly fairness and grandeur are but the 
dim type, the distant shadow. This high- 
est step, this saintly elevation, which but 
few selectest spirits even on earth attain, 
to raise the soul to which the Eternal 
Father organized every relation of human 
existence and strung every cord of human 
love; for which this world is one long dis- 
cipline, for which the soul’s education is 
constantly varied, for which it is now torn 
by sorrow, now flooded by joy; to which 
all its multiplied powers tend with upward 
hands of dumb and ignorant aspiration — 
this Ultima Thule of virtue had been seized 
upon by our sage as the all of religion. 
He knocked out every round of the ladder 
but the highest, and then, pointing to its 
hopeless splendor, said to the world, “Go 
up thither and be saved!” 
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TEACHERS WHOM I KNOW. 


BY WARREN WINTHROP. 


ISS P——, a highly sensitive nature, 
suffered greatly from the fact that 
she was not a normal school graduate, not 
even a high school graduate, and was much 
inclined to leave teaching, by marriage or 
otherwise, simply because she had not been 
trained for it. It was only by the most 
persistent effort on the part of myself and 
brothers that she was induced to remain 
where she was, doing in many respects the 
best work I have even seen by a young 
teacher. 

A few months from graduation her 
health failed temporarily, and some months 
were devoted to regaining physical vigor. 
When strong she was induced to go into 
a school as a substitute, and without any 
desire on her part she was elected to a 
permanent position. Through much read- 
ing and school visiting she learned what 
she could from others, but fortunately she 
was forced to rely on her own tact. 

Miss V—— was an experienced teacher 
whose percentage results were all that could 
be desired. The pupils of no teacher 
showed such intellectual power, but she 
promoted a much smaller per cent. than 
any other teacher, and the pupils not pro- 
moted suffered for years from her vigorous 
treatment. 

John —— was one of those characters 
who certainly could never be promoted 
from Miss V——’s room. It was a misfor- 
tune that he was allowed to go to her room. 
He rebelled at her treatment, would not 
study, accepted her verdict that he was 
stupid, and vexed her in every way possi- 
ble. He was determined to leave school, 
his father was equally determined that he 
should not. Miss V—— had kept him after 
school to the utmost limit of her regula- 
tions, had punished him by every art and 
device she could invent, and finally de- 
manded his expulsion. 

One member of the committee suggested 
that he be transferred to Miss P——’s 
room in the same grade, and it was so ar- 
ranged. Miss V—— rebelled, said it was 
disloyalty to her, demoralizing to the school, 
unfair, unjust, unkind, etc. She finally 
threatened to resign, but fortunately the 
committee had the strength of purpose to 
go forward,—and of course she did not re- 
sign. John’s scheme had been to get ex- 
pelled, and he was no better pleased than 
Miss V—— at the turn in affairs. Study 
he would not. One day Miss P—— discov- 
ered him taking an old watch to pieces at 
his desk. She asked him to stop a moment 
after school. He expected a sensation, but 
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she merely said: “Are you interested in 
the works of a watch? Do you think you 
could take the clock to pieces and put it 
together without harm coming to it?” To 
both of which questions he answered in the 
affirmative, assuring her that if it was not 
all right he would pay for having it made 
right, for he would like to do it. She ar- 
ranged for him to take it apart the next 
Friday afternoon, and explain the working 
to the school, and decided to give up the 
entire hour for general exercises to this 
work. When the hour came she acted as 
his amanuensis at the blackboard, writing 
out the various points of his explanation. 
She had the class copy this outline after- 
ward, and gave at the subject of the com- 
positions a week later, “ John J—’s Expla- 
nation of the Clock.” 

From that hour he was interested in his 
school work, and studied with all his might. 
There was no more loyal boy in the school. 
The teacher had no truer friend, and his 
rank became respectable: not only so, but 
Miss P—— thereafter found a subject for 
every composition day in which some dull 
pupil could be specially interested, and 
something he could do as well as though he 
were more bookish. 
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CHRISTIAN THOUGHT OF DEATH. 
REV. CLIFFORD G. TWOMBLY, D.D. 


F lpeag when sorrow comes near to 
sO many, and may come near to so 
many more, it may not be amiss to say 
a few words on the Christian thought of 
death, and to give an answer to questions 
such as these: What happens when a 
Christian man or woman dies? Does he 
go into a long sleep? Or, does he become 
a disembodied spirit, and have to wait un- 
til a far-distant, general resurrection day 
for the resurrection of his body, that his 
life in the other world may be made com- 
plete? Or, does he go on immediately in- 
to a new and richer life with a new and 
finer body than he ever had before? 
When a man dies, does he go into a 
long sleep? Christ answers this first 
question, and it is a very crucial and im- 
portant answer, for it is closely connected 
with all these other questions also in his 
words to the penitent thief: “To-day 
shalt thou be with Me in Paradise.” “ To- 
day,” “with Me,” (where I am alive for- 
evermore )—“ in Paradise,” in other words, 
in heaven, for that is what the word Para- 
dise means. Whenever the word is used 
in Jewish literature, it means either the 
earthly Garden of Eden, or else a part of 





heaven. “ To-day, while our dead bodies 
are still hanging there upon the cross, 
shalt thou be with me in Paradise, in the 
new and heavenly life beyond.” Then a 
man is alive again immediately after death. 
He does not go into a long sleep, but is 
“with Christ” (who cannot be sleeping). 
Why should a man be thought to go into 
a long sleep when he dies? What would 
be the use of a long sleep? Not only these 
great words of Christ, but our most rea- 
sonable conception of the continuance and 
growth of life, and of personal being, are 
all against this idea of a long sleep. 
Such a thought is incredible to us. As 
a great scientist says: “ Continuity of ex- 
istence without a break or interruption is 
a fundamental idea, that needs to be taught 
to people everywhere.” A sleep of 100,000 
years or more from the beginning of the 
human race until now (for those who died 
at the beginning of the human race)—and 
a sleep of nobody knows how many hun- 
dreds, or thousands, or millions of years 
for us who die in this generation, until a 
last great General Resurrection Day comes 
—is becoming incredible to us, because it 
interrupts so unaccountably and so appar- 
ently unnecessarily, our conception of life’s 
progress, and we can see no reason what- 
ever for such a belief. “God is not a God 
of the dead,” said Christ, speaking of the 
patriarchs who had died, “but of the liv- 
ing” (and He did not mean the sleeping, 
I am sure). “He that believeth on Me 
shall never die,” but shall pass on through 
the change called death into life. “To- 
day shalt thou be with me” alive forever- 
more in Paradise, with new work to do 
and greater opportunities than ever before. 
Sometimes you hear people say: ‘What 
a pity! He was cut off in his prime, in 
the midst of his work!” as if the one 
who died had suddenly gone into a long 
sleep, or a period of inactivity, or of lesser 
usefulness. That isn’t Christian, that is 
Pagan. Christ was only 33 years when he 
was taken, but do you suppose that He 
went into a state of existence where there 
was a lesser and not a greater work for 
Him to do? A young Christian soldier 
makes his last great sacrifice gladly and 
willingly. Does he go into a long sleep 
of uselessness, or into a new and wider 
opportunity and life than ever? 


I know! I know! 

The ceaseless ache, the emptiness, the woe— 

The pang of loss— 

The strength that sinks beneath so sore a 
cross. 

“Heedless and careless, still the world wags on, 

And leaves me broken. ... Oh, my son, my 


Yet, think of this! 
Yes, rather think of this :— 
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He died as few men get the chance to die,— 
Fighting to save a world’s morality. 

He died the noblest death a man may die, 
Fighting for God, and Right, and Liberty— 
And such a death is immortality. 


He died unnoticed in the muddy trench— 

Nay—God was with him, and he did not 
blench; 

Filled with the holy fires that naught could 
quench, 

And when he saw his work below was done, 

He gently called to him—‘“ My son! My son! 

I need thee for a greater work than this; 

Thy faith, thy zeal, thy fine activities 

Are worthy of My larger liberties.” 

Then drew him with the hand of welcoming 


grace. 
And side by side, they climbed the heavenly 
ways. 


Our Christian faith says: “Death like 
that is life—fuller, richer life; death is 
gain, not loss,” and the members of the 
first Christian church used always to wear 
white at funerals, and we have our white 
hangings on the altar—the sign of victory 
and freedom and greater and larger life. 

Does a Man Become a Disembodied 
Spirit When He Dies?—To pass now to 
the second question: “ Does a man become 
a disembodied spirit when he dies, and 
wait until the far-off, last general resur- 
rection day before he can have his new 
resurrection body, and become complete in 
his new mode of existence?” Some peo- 
ple have tried to make this word “ Para- 
dise ””—‘‘ Today thou shalt be with me in 
Paradise "—refer to a state or world of 
disembodied spirits, corresponding in a 
measure to what is known as Purgatory, 
where the soul, while being perfected, waits 
for its new body—but this cannot be done 
without doing violence to the language. 
“Paradise” means simply the heavenly 
world, the restored Eden—as St. Paul is 
once caught up into “ Paradise” in his 
ecstasy, and as the promise to him that 
overcometh in the Book of Revelations is 
that “he shall eat of the tree of life which 
is in the Paradise of God.” 

I do not say that there is not some great 
truth in the doctrine of Purgatory—of 
growth and purification in the next world 
—if we understand it as that—for I do not 
believe that we become perfect all at once 
through death—death itself cannot make 
any such change in us as that—but I do 
say that I do not believe that there is any 
state or place of disembodied spirits. That 
to me is an old Pagan heathen conception, 
as of Erebus and Tartarus and Sheol, 
brought over into Christianity, a conception 
which we can cast aside with joy, in spite 
of some of our ancient hymns, which would 
still hold us to it. 

Is There Any Separated Existence of the 
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Soul and of the Body?—I do not believe 
in this separate existence of the soul and 
of the body, which will sometime be brought 
back to the soul. A disembodied spirit is 
to me unthinkable. It is an intellectual 
impossibility for me to conceive of a per- 
sonal being, of a soul existing without 
some kind of a form, and if it has a form, 
it has some kind of a new body at once, 
for it is the body that gives it form. Soul 
and body belong together—here and here- 
after—the two things seem to me insepara- 
ble. I believe in the resurrection of the 
soul, and I believe in the resurrection of 
the body, that is, of a new body and a bet- 
ter body, with which the soul must be 
clothed in its new form of existence at 
once, in order to exist; but I do not mean 
the flesh and blood body that is put in the 
grave—that returns to dust from whence 
it came, and we shall never need it again 
—but I mean a body of some finer, imper- 
ishable, incorruptible material, conceivably 
like the other, suited to the new life of 
the soul in the new mode of existence. We 
cast off the outer shell of the old body at 
death, but we are immediately clothed with 
a new body. Or we find ourselves perhaps 
already clothed with a new body which 
possibly has been forming unseen within 
us, or may have been within us all the 
while, giving individual form and poise 
and character, the visible body being the 
mortal dress of the invisible—a spiritual 
body, if you wish to call it so, but that 
simply means a body that is suited to the 
spirit in its new life—and in its highest 
mode of being—which makes us recogniz- 
able, more recognizable than ever to our 
friends. 

And so I believe with all my heart that 
death is the gateway into fuller, richer, 
completer (and not less complete) life and 
opportunity. As one has put it: “ What 
we call death, the end of this career, is 
but the birth into a new and more exciting 
career, stretching away into the far future, 
age after age, aeon after aeon, whose pros- 
pect should stir the very blood within us. 
... Talk of the caterpillar which is to 
develop into the butterfly, or the acorn 
which shall some day become a mighty 
oak! Why! these miracles are but child’s 
play compared with the miracles potentially 
wrapped up in this small human self. No 
wildest fairy tale can suggest the wonder 
of its possibilities, as it passes out into the 
new adventure of the life beyond; it has 
untold possibilities in it; it is a thing which 
may come, in the future, to God only knows 
what!” 

When, therefore, we put the dead body of 
a friend into the grave, we do not put him 
there, or any essential part of him! That 
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seems to be a survival of pagan thought, 
and impossible. We treat his body with 
tender care and reverence, because it once 
contained the one we loved—but he has 
gone. That body is no longer needed by 
him, it will never be needed again. It re- 
turns as I have already said, to the dust, 
as it came from the dust and from the 
herbs and animals that obtained their food 
from the dust. The thought that the dead 
bodies of the saints will rise up out of the 
graves again at some last great genera! 
resurrection day, is to me an impossible 
thought. The saints have already risen. 
Men rise immediately at death in their new 
body and mode of existence, and the old 
bodies in the graves will never be used by 
them again. Bodies which have been made 
from the dust of the earth become a part 
of the earth and its fruitage again, and 
the human body itself changes completely 
every seven years or less. People did not 
know that long ago. They thought they 
needed the same flesh and blood body again 
to be complete in the other life. 

St. Paul at first thought that the flesh 
and blood body would rise from the grave. 
Later on he changed and thought it would 
be a new spiritual body that would rise 
from the grave, but only at the last great 
day, when Christ came again, which he 
thought would be within his own life time. 
Last of all he came to the conclusion that 
the resurrection was immediate at death. 
To die was to depart and be with Christ, 
and to be clothed upon with the new body, 
the eternal tabernacle not made with 
hands. And his last conception was, I be- 
lieve, the true one, the one most in accord 
with the thought of Christ. “To-day shalt 
thou be with me in Paradise.” “I will 
come to you, that where I am there ye 
may be also.” 

And the first one we shall see in the 
new life, I imagine, will be Jesus Christ. 
As Ian Maclaren says of St. James, the 
apostle, who was the first one of the apos- 
tles to suffer death for his Master’s sake: 
“ And if we had been able to question him, 
he would doubtless have declared that he 
was not able to distinguish the flash of 
the soldier’s sword from the sheen of 
Jesus’ garments.” 

Some Answers to the Many Questions 
Asked in the Presence of Death. 

We may now attempt to answet some 
of the questions that are continually asked 
of us and of one another in the presence 
of death, and in tender memory of those 
whom we have loved long since but lost 
awhile. (For suggestions as to the an- 


swers to the first three of these questions, 
I feel much indebted to Dr. J. Paterson- 
Smyth, and his “Gospel of the Here- 
after.”) 
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I. “Is it a life of sleep and unconscious- 
ness into which my father, my mother, my 
sister, my wife, my child, my Christian 
friend who has just died, has gone? Or 
is he now fully alive again and conscious, 
as he was five minutes or an hour ago?” 
And the answer is: “Today (we believe) 
he is fully alive again. To-day he has 
entered on that new and wonderful career. 
To-day he is with Christ in Paradise,” and 
the unutterable marvel and mystery of the 
new world, which a few moments ago was 
all ahead of him is now being revealed 
to his ardent soul. : 

2. Again the question is asked: “ Does 
my father, mother, brother, sister, husband, 
wife, child or Christian friend still remem- 
ber? Does he still know and care about 
the old home, and about those who are 
left behind in it? Does he still love?” 
And the answer is: “And now abideth 
among the eternal things, faith, hope and 
love, these three, but the greatest of these 
is love! Love lasts. If my friend grows 
in character, he grows more than all in 
love. If he loved in this world, he will 
love more in the next. 

But will he still love US and care for 
US, as he grows nobler and better and 
more Christlike in the life eternal? Will 
he not become too good and great, in all 
the years of progress, for fellowship with 
us, and shall we not be in danger of los- 
ing him? And the answer is: If GOD’S 
goodness and greatness and holiness, do 
not keep Him away from us, but only 
bring Him nearer to us, if we try to be 
true to Him, will it not be the same with 
one who is growing more and more like 
God? Will he not grow nearer to us in- 
stead of farther away? 

3. Again, it is asked: Are we to think 
of him or her as one who has gone forth 
into the far-away unknown world of myri- 
ads of distant stars and planets, and who 
is lost to us forever? Or may we think 
of him as we think of that one who went 
to France or England last year, only with 
the difference that one writes home and 
the other does not? And the answer is: 
Jesus’ presence in the unseen world trans- 
forms it from an,unknown country to the 
Father’s mansion house of many rooms, 
where He is the gracious host to welcome 
the new-comer to the place already pre- 
pared for him. Death is not a leap off in- 
to the dark, but a step out into the light 
for them that love the light.” “It is really 
nothing to be afraid of after all,” as the 
yom Archbishop of Canterbury said as he 
died. 

4. And once more, “Will my father, 
mother, wife, child or friend and I ever 
be together again, to recognize each 
other?” And the Christian answer comes: 
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“T believe in the resurrection of the body.” 
Not in the resurrection of the flesh and 
blood, but in the resurrection of the same 
identical person in a new and finer body, 
who will be known better than ever before 
to his friends who love him. And if the 
resurrection body be of finer material than 
flesh and blood, it means only that it will 
be still more expressive of the soul. He 
will be the same friend as ever, only know- 
ing far better and far better known. 

The Treasures in Heaven.—I think of 
heaven as the home over there in which 
are gathered up and preserved all the best 
experiences of the past; they are not lost— 
but treasured up there forevermore. We 
sometimes long for faces and scenes of 
days gone by. Who has not known at 
times the deep, heart-searching passion of 
homesickness, or longing, which has risen 
up within, as the heart has dwelt on the 
happy memories of a happy childhood, per- 
haps, or of a youth passed in a home where 
all was hope and sympathy and love? Of 
summers spent in the country where life 
was full of its first joy and expectations? 
And who has not been conscious of a cer- 
tain halo that hag gathered about the past, 
and about those days which have been 
clothed with a-life not all their own? Who 
has not been aware that, in spite of all 
well-reasoned thoughts to the contrary, the 
old places still have the same peculiar sanc- 
tity to us, and make us ever feel the same 
old lingering want within. That clump of 
woodland where the gray squirrels were, 
and one long-remembered day a fox or a 
deer. That brook where no one suspected 
that there were any finny treasures, until 
the boy you remember found it out one day 
to his wild delight. That cave in the hill- 
side, that old camp in the woods, that field 
of butterflies, that meadow of hay, that 
barn, the haven of many a rainy day, and 
that dear old house, and hall, and room, 
and perhaps the image of some long-loved 
face which shed its sunshine over all. That 
“green place with an orchard tree, and one 
sweet angel known to me.” It all comes 
-back with the magic loveliness of perhaps 
long-buried years. But all these things are 
really coming back to us in richer and 
deeper measure and appreciation and ex- 
perience and meaning than ever before, 
if we are Christ’s. 

We sigh for blessings which seem to be 
forever in the past. We shall never lose 
them if our life is hid with Christ in God. 
They will come back to us in greater sweet- 
ness, in truer reality and possession. That 
happy home, that noble father, that sweet, 
pure mother, that good brother and win- 
some sister, that chivalrous lover, that 
dearest wife and beloved child, that de- 
voted friend of ours, and always will be, 
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for they will be found again in heaven. 
“In my dreams,” once said Jacob Riis, “I 
listen to the whispers of the reeds in the 
dry moats about the green crested hill and 
I hear my mother call me once more her 
boy—and I know that I shall find them, 
with my lost childhood, when we all reach 
home at last.” 

The Gladness of an Eternal and Imme- 
diate Hope. 

So the old ideas of Hades, and Tartarus 
and Erebus, and Sheol have passed away 
and the new revelations of the kingdom of 
heaven and eternal life have come in! 
And with them have come comfort for the 
sorrowing, which the anticipaation of a 
meeting again ere long with friends who 
have gone before must surely bring, and 
what are a few years of waiting here to 
an eternity there? What are Abraham’s 
one hundred years here on the earth to 
his 4,000 years since? 

And with these revelations has come 
courage to the oppressed and to the 
tempted to endure for Christ’s sake even 
to the end, as they have faith in the Lord 
of that city which hath foundations whose 
builder and maker is God, where injustices 
shall be righted and sorrows assuaged, and 
all things will be known as they are. And 
with these revelations of Christ also has 
come a sense of the immensity and im- 
portance and greatness and glory of life 
that is true and sincere. 

How the outlook of the Christian has 
been enlarged! How his vision has been 
extended! How the issues of life have 
been enhanced and emphasized! How his 
work has been sanctified and ennobled! 
How sad it is for a man not to allow him- 
self to be “born again” to the glory of 
life! What a mistake it is to pass one’s 
days here as a creature of this earth only, 
if one is really an immortal son of God! 
Why should we live confined within the 
four walls of a narrow garret, if we can 
get out into a wide world of higher activ- 
ity and love? Why should we live lim- 
ited by the thought of threescore years and 
ten, if we can live inspired by an endless 
life? Why should we go about our daily 
work as if it were for this world only, and 
not a part of our work for the kingdom of 
God, that will last forever? Why should 
we consider only the things which are seen 
and temporal, and so make our false esti- 
mate of what is valuable, when we can 
see and gain the things which are eternal? 

How the teaching and revelation of 
Jesus (to those like St. John and St. Paul, 
who have eyes to see and faith to com- 
prehend) take away the sting of death and 
the victory of the grave! How they fill 
life with the gladness of an eternal and 
immediate hope to them that love Him! 
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THE UNBOASTING ENGLISH! 





THE FIRST NATION TO ENLIST AFTER GER- 
MANY STRUCK AT FRANCE AND BELGIUM, 


W E must not let our delight in the 

astonishing achievements of our 
boys, bearing themselves like veterans on 
the bloodiest battlefields in history and 
against the most intensively trained troops 
ever sent into action, blind us to the other 
“big things” that have been and are being 
done in this tremendous tournament of the 
nations. Even in our appraisement of the 
great deeds of our Allies, we have natu- 
rally dwelt chiefly upon the unexpected and 
the gloriously bizarre—the slaying of the 
Goliaths by the daring Davids. We have 
not stopped to comment on the solidity of 
Mont Blanc. 

But it is after all on the solidity of the 
Mont Blancs that we build. We all knew 
the stuff of which Old England was made. 
What she has done in this war—quietly, 
unboaastingly as is her wont—has sur- 
prised no one who knew English character, 
English stamina and English history. Im- 
aginative writers have mentioned various 
moments at which the blundering bully of 
Berlin lost the war and his chance to con- 
quer and enslave the world; but those who 
take long views of things and recognize 
the primal forces which have shaped the 
destiny of nations since the disintegration 
of the Roman Empire will agree that the 
doom of Germany’s despotic ambition was 
sealed on the day that Britain’s councilors 
wheeled that nation into line with the 
forces of freedom. 

If the Kaiser possessed prescience or 
had read his history, he must have shiv- 
ered—as tradition says we do if some one 
steps on our grave—when he knew for 
certain that his spies had lied and that the 
stubborn, stick-to-it, bulldog British had 
decided to live or die with the French. 
The British have a bad record for an am- 
bitious despot to face. They brought Philip 
of Spain to his knees—they curbed the 
power of Louis the Great of France—they 
grappled with the mighty Napoleon and 
never let go. 

So they entered upon the task of bring- 
ing down—to paraphrase Kipling—the 
Beast that walked like a Man. They were 
under obligations to send some eighty 
thousand soldiers to help the French. The 
Kaiser, measuring their honor by his own, 
thought they would perfunctorily and lit- 
erally redeem this pledge, and let it go at 
that. Hence his remark about their “ con- 
temptible little army.” The fact is that 
Great Britain alone has sent on land and 
sea a total of six and a quarter millions. 
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Her Empire has added two and a quarter 
millions more to this. Over eight millions 
instead of eighty thousand—a hundred in 
place of one. That is the British way. 
When we send fifteen millions we will have 
done as well—but not till then. 

England was no more a military nation 
than America when the war began. She 
learned to fight by fighting—and dying. 
We are profiting today by her tragic ex- 
periences. Thousands of American lads 
will come home to us alive and whole be- 
cause thousands of our blood-brothers from 
the British Isles have been killed and mu- 
tilated—and have taught us how to escape. 
Britain made her armies while France and 
her own navy held the gap, and then she 
poured them into France and Flanders by 
the million to fight back the eruption of 
Cave Men that threatened to submerge 
civilization. 

What the English have done in this war 
is too recent to need recapitulation. They 
gradually took over greater and greater 
sections of the front. They first fought 
defensive actions with all the dogged cour- 
age for which the British are famous— 
then they created that early turn in the 
tide which released the series of Allied 
offensives that finally sent the Germans 
back to the Hindenburg liné—and beyond. 
They rose to the rank ofa full military 
partner of France—and there is no higher 
rank, 

For all this they paid. There is hardly 
a home in Great Britain which does not 
have its unvisited grave'in France or Bel- 
gium—not a street on which the perma- 
nently maimed do not limp to unaccustomed 
tasks. And the figures show that the per- 
centage of casualties from the Mother 
Country exceeds the percentage from the 
Overseas Dominions, thus disposing of one 
of the vilest, meanest, most dastardly lies 
of the whole Satanic German propaganda 
which charged that the English were put- 
ting their Colonials and their Allies in the 
forefront of the battle. Lord Northcliffe 
estimates their killed alone at 900,000! 

England’s contributions outside the west- 
ern front have been worthy of a great 
nation, even if they stood alone. Her navy 
has kept the seas free for the commerce 
and the troop transports of the Allied 
world. It has bottled up the German navy 
from the first. The ships have coaled, fed 
and munitioned the Italians—for a time 
fed and munitioned the French—brought 
legions and food supplies from the Seven 
Seas. We are proud of our own swift 
shipment of troops to the firing line dur- 
ing the days of the soul-shaking danger 
this last summer; but well over half of 
them went in British bottoms convoyed by 
British war ships. , 
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Then where have not the British fought? 
The Suez was in danger. It was the Brit- 
ish that protected it. There were German 
naval stations in the Pacific. The British 
mopped them up. Russia asked help by 
way of the Dardanelles. The British tried 
to give it. Intervention was needed on the 
Tigris. The British supplied it. The Brit- 
ish were at Salonica. British ships were 
in the Adriatic. The British Colonial 
troops freed Africa from the Germans. 
British. diplomacy steadied the Moslem 
world when the Turkish Sultan and his 
Sheik-ul-Islam proclaimed a holy war. 
The British to-day are moving south from 
Archangel and are at Vladivostok. 

Britain financed the Allied nations till we 
came in to share the titanic task. Her in- 
dustries have clothed, munitioned and sup- 
plied them in various vital ways. The 
Germans say that she has “ prolonged the 
war.” By that they mean that she has 
kept up the fighting spirit of the Allies and 
supported their morale. The Briton is a 
dour fighter and knows no end to a strug- 
gle save victory or death. He never fights 
a limited liability war—he goes in with his 
whole soul. The day that British khaki 
appeared upon the battlefields of France it 
was decreed that there could be but one 
of two ends to this conflict—the collapse 
of the British Empire or the final failure 
of Germany’s dream of world conquest. 

But no one, save the German Intelli- 
gence Department, has known or ever will 
know half of what Britain has done. When 
it comes to self-laudation the British are 
the poorest advertisers the world has ever 
seen.—Public Ledger. 


~— 


INDIVIDUALITY. 








HE grading system, when carried to 
cy extremes, has one grave defect. It 
destroys individuality among pupils. Chil- 
dren are not things, they are beings with 
varying interests and capacities. They are 
not all alike, and were not meant to be by 
their Creator. To put them into a graded 
school run like a mill, whose system is so 
rigid that all are ground out alike, with just 
so much grammar, arithmetic and geography 
and no more, is to crush out and destroy 
that individuality of taste and aptitude 
which God meant should be the guide; not 
the hindrance, to education. 

I once knew of a case where a teacher, 
in love with a system, instead of being in 
love with the human souls under her charge, 
discovered a boy in her school with such 
an aptness for arithmetic and drawing and 
such an apthy towards grammar and geog- 
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raphy that she determined on heroic meas- 
ures. She hid the boy’s arithmetic, took 
away his pencils, and allowed him nothing 
but grammar and geography to study. With 
a pain amounting to anguish, he was obliged 
to see his class go on ahead of him in his 
beloved studies and pass into another room, 
while he was bound down to the studies in 
which he took no interest and was not al- 
lowed even to touch the ones in which he 
delighted. Sickness ensued, and the parents 
were obliged to take him from school. 
Afterwards when the matter was brought 
to the notice of the kind-hearted principal, 
he allowed the boy, much to the under- 
teacher’s chagrin, to jump clean over two 
whole grades into his own room, where he 
was given nothing but mathematics to 
study. Then, little by little, his attention 
was called to mistakes in his bookkeeping 
and other work, which would have been 
avoided by one familiar with grammar. 
By and by, it came to the boy that he had 
missed something in missing his other 
studies, and of his own accord he went back 
and made them up. Yet his greatest pro- 
ficiency was always in the mathematical 
studies, for which he had a special aptness. 
To be true to the minds under his charge, 
the teacher should study the different tastes, 
aptitudes and inherent tendencies of his 
pupils, and should seek to encourage in- 
dividuality wherever practicable. This 
may be done in little ways, even when the 
system of grading in the schools is beyond 
the authority of the teacher. By kindness 
and tact the teacher may encourage this 
one’s proficiency in grammar, that one’s 
aptitude for drawing, or another’s taste for 
reading. By little talks before the whole 
school, he may interest the pupils to look 
for their specialty, and illustrate it by 
stories of great men who have succeeded in 
life by simply knowing one thing well. 
When a pupil thinks he has found his 
specialty, encourage him along his chosen 
line, allowing him to give occasional ex- 
hibitions of his skill before the whole 


‘ school, and thus build up a reputation for 


good reading, good writing, quick adding, 
or other art. By a little tact, also, his love 
for his special study may be made the 
means of interesting him in the rest. 

The object of school education is not 
simply to give the pupil so much reading, 
writing or arithmetic, but to discipline the 
mind, form studious habits, and arouse a 
love of learning. And all this may be ac- 
complished with one or two studies as well 
as with four or five. 

It is well known to every one who reads 
biographies, that the people who distinguish 
themselves for learning in mature life, are 
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very rarely the ones who stood highest in 
their classes at school. They are more 
often those who, when pupils, developed an 
aptness or taste in some particular direction. 
Moreover, every teacher of long expe- 
rience knows how sometimes an exceed- 
ingly dull pupil is suddenly transformed 
into an eager and enthusiastic one by be- 
coming interested in a new study. So dull 
pupils, if honest in their endeavors, should 
not always be kept back from undertaking 
a new study because they have failed to 
pass in the old ones. Their individual tastes 
may be developed by the new study. 
Individuality is of far more importance 
than the evenness of grade. It should be 
watched for, studied, and lovingly guarded 
by the teacher; never crushed by heroic 
measures.—American School. 


_— 
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TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING. 








PROF, S. R. THOMPSON. 





WENTY-FIVE years ago I unexpect- 
edly found myself charged with the 
supervision of some three hundred and fifty 
schools, about three hundred of which were 
in the country, and the others in the cities 
and villages of the same county. In going 
about.among these schools, certain differ- 
ences between the two classes strongly at- 
tracted my attention. The observations 
then made, and since that time verified in a 
wider field, seem to point to certain tend- 
encies and results in the school work of 
cities, which deserve more attention than 
they have received. My observations were 
made in towns and cities of thirty thousand 
inhabitants or fewer. Whether the same 
conditions may be found in the larger cities 
I do not know. The following are some of 
the differences referred to: 

1. Pupils in the country schools pursuing 
certain studies are usually older than pupils 
in the city schools pursuing the same studies 
at the same stage. In the primary schools, 
this difference of age is not marked, but it 
increases in the higher grades. In the 
period covered by the last third of an or- 
dinary graded school course, it will amount 
to from three to five years. 

2. Pupils who have advanced to the work 
of the upper grades by studying in the 
country, and who afterwards enter their 
proper grade in a city school, generally 
show more working power, greater energy, 
more power of concentration, require less 
aid from the teacher, and will go further in 
overcoming obstacles by their own inherent 
force, than students who have come up reg- 
ularly through the lower grades of the 
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school. The country-trained pupils make 
more rapid progress, completing two years 
of the course in one more frequently than 
city pupils. 

3. Pupils who receive their early educa- 
tion in country schools usually make 
stronger students in the colleges and uni- 
versities than those trained in cities. Of 
course there are exceptions on both sides; 
but the rule is as stated. 

4. A large majority of men in public life 
and in the learned professions were coun- 
try born, and received their early education 
in country schools. The condition of things 
found by the Rev. Washington Gladden in 
a New England city might easily be paral- 
leled elsewhere. Similar investigation made 
in a city of fifteen thousand souls, the cap- 
ital of a Western State, showed that every 
State officer, from the governor down, two 
of the three judges of the Supreme Court, 
the judges of the United States and the 
State District Courts, the United States At- 
torney, all but one of the professors in the 
State university, the mayor and town coun- 
cil, and two thirds of all the lawyers and 
leading merchants of the city, had been born 
and received the rudiments of their educa- 
tion in the country. 

Just here I am reminded of a remark 
made to me by a Western judge, himself a 
fine scholar and a friend of education. The 
city in which he lived prided herself on her 
public schools, and at this time possessed 
as good a corps of teachers as could be 
found in the country. He said, “I wish I 
had a good country school to send my boy 
to.” To my surprised inquiry for the rea- 
sons, he replied, in substance, that he had 
observed the superior chances in life pos- 
sessed by country over city boys; and though 
he could not clearly point out the reasons, 
he felt that it was an advantage on the 
whole to have a boy brought up in the 
country. 

It would seem that such results as these 
are exactly the reverse of what might have 
been expected. It can not be doubted that 
city schools are, as a rule, better housed, 
have more illustrative apparatus, are pro- 
vided with more skilful teachers, are more 
comfortably arranged, are taught more 
months in the year, are under more efficient 
supervision; in short, are better equipped 
in all ways than are the country schools. 
Yet, with all these advantages, the pupils of 
the country schools, in the race of life, dis- 
tance their town-bred competitors. 

Now, it is not to be supposed that these 
things come by chance. There must be 
somewhere adequate reasons which, when 
found and understood, will account for 
them. Can such reasons be found ?—Amer- 
ican Teacher. 
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PLAN TO MEET THE EMERGENCY 


BY GEORGE D. STRAYER, 


President of the National Education 
Association. 


Sie public schools of the United States 
are facing a most serious crisis. 
Changes—and radical ones—must take 
place in our system of education, not only 
while the war is in progress, but after peace 
has been declared. The present struggle 
has brought into clearer perspective the 
meaning of public education in our demo- 
cratic society. The demand upon the 
schools for service was never before so 
great, but their efficiency is imperiled by 
the withdrawal of competent teachers, by 
the falling off in the enrollment in teacher- 
training institutions, by the tendency every- 
where apparent to shorten courses and 
lower standards, and by the growing diffi- 
culty of securing adequate revenues. 

The Commission Program—An ambitious 
and far-reaching plan for meeting the 
emergency was adopted by the National 
Education Association at its meeting re- 
cently held in Pittsburgh. The program 
which was developed by the Association’s 
Commission on the Emergency in Educa- 
tion contemplates the founding of a na- 
tional department of education and the 
providing of support amounting to one 
hundred million dollars annually by the 
National Government for certain parts of 
the public school system. A project so 
revolutionary as this, requiring for its 
success so large a sum of money from the 
Federal Treasury, should receive the care- 
ful consideration of all intelligent and 
public-spirited citizens to the end that the 
American people may be informed concern- 
ing the reasons which have led a body con- 
sisting of more than twenty thousand edu- 
cators, representing in their national or- 
ganization more than six hundred thousand 
teachers, to advocate this measure. I shall 
attempt to set forth here the causes and 
conditions which have convinced us of the 
necessity for taking the action which we 
have proposed. 

Poor Schools Invite Disaster—In the 
supreme struggle in which we are engaged 
thinking men and women have been quick 
to accept the policy of retrenchment in 
both public and private enterprises in order 
that our whole energy may be devoted to 
the winning of the war. Every patriotic 
American has willingly given up luxuries 
and comforts which he once looked upon 
as necessities for the sake of making avail- 
able for the nation services and materials 
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which he formerly consumed. Unfortu- 
nately, there has been a tendency among 
those who think loosely to class public edu- 
cation with other types of public service 
which are not absolutely essential. School 
terms have in some cases been shortened. 
Men have seriously suggested that the re- 
striction imposed by the child labor legis- 
lation be removed. Boys and girls have in 
many cases felt that they were serving 
their country best by leaving school and 
going to work. One has only to inquire 
concerning the experience of our allies to 
realize the fallacy which lies back of this 
sort of thinking. The fundamental ele- 
ments of a nation’s strength are to be found 
in the intelligence and morale of its people. 
The present war is a war of engineers— 
a war in which the more intelligent and 
those most steadfast will win. If the war 
were to end tomorrow the problems of 
reconstruction would demand the highest 
qualities of intelligence not only in our 
leaders, but in our whole population. 

War Reveals Weaknesses—The war has 
brought to attention most forcibly some of 
the weaknesses of our present school sys- 
tem. We were amazed to find that thou- 
sands of men born in this country were 
unable, although subject to the call to the 
colors, to understand enough English to 
carry out the commands of their officers. 
There were thousands who came into the 
army—stalwart, patriotic Americans, first- 
class fighting men—who could neither read 
nor write. These men were asked to sac- 
rifice everything, if need be their lives, in 
order that our institutions and our ideals 
might prevail in the world; and yet many 
of them could only dimly, if at all, appre- 
ciate the cause in which they were enlisted. 
We realize now the necessity for a sys- 
tem of education which will eliminate il- 
literacy and which will require of every 
man who would become a citizen of our 
country, not only the ability to speak and 
to read English, but an understanding of 
our institutions and of our national ideals. 

Commissioner Finley’s Plea—In the cri- 
sis much has been done to meet the situa- 
tion by providing education for \men in 
the camps and for the education ‘of the 
general public. Commissioner Finley of 
the New York Department of Education 
brought to us from France less than a year 
ago the advice which she gives. “Do not 
let the needs of the hour, however demand- 
ing, or its burdens however heavy, or its 
perils however heartbreaking, make you 
unmindful of the defense of to-morrow of 
those disciplines through which an individ- 
ual may have freedom, through which an 
efficient democracy is possible, through 
which the institutions of civilization can 
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be perpetuated and strengthened. Con- 
serve, endure taxation and privation, suf- 
fer and sacrifice to assure those whom you 
have brought into the world that it shall 
be not only a safe but also a happy place 
for them.” 

Americanize Foreigners—The present 
emergency makes it clear that we can no 
longer tolerate schools in which children 
are taught in a foreign tongue. These 
schools have been centres for the perpetua- 
tion of ideals foreign to our system of gov- 
ernment. In them the kind of training has 
been given which would fit boys and girls 
for service under the flag of our chief ene- 
my. The nation must assume responsibility 
for the education of all foreigners who 
come to our shores if we are to insure the 
safety and continuance of our free institu- 
tions. 

Abolish Illiteracy—The five million or 
more illiterates in the Unted States of over 
ten years of age must be educated if they 
are to make any real contribution to the 
development of our democratic society. 
The burden of providing education should 
rest upon the nation. The results which 
are to be secured are of national and not 
of local significance. 

Health and Recreation—A program for 
health education should be undertaken 
throughout the country. A very large per- 
centage of applications of enlisted men 
were rejected in the early days of the war. 
Even with the standards which have pre- 
vailed in the draft, thousands of men who 
ought to be in the very prime of physical 
vigor have been rejected as unfit. If we 
are to accept the responsibility which has 
been placed upon our shoulders in the de- 
fense of democracy in the world we must 
seek to develop the highest type of physical 
manhood. To this end we need in our 
schools everywhere a type of medical ser- 
vice which will not only discover defects, 
but remedy them. We must carry into the 


homes of our people an understanding of | 


the laws of health. We must teach our 
children the meaning of good food, pure 
air, and healthful exercise. We must es- 
tablish ideals of physical fitness in the 
minds of our American people. 

Extend Compulsory Education—One of 
the great lessons of the war already learned 
by our allies is that the period of compul- 
sory education should be continued at least 
until 18 years of age. In England the 
numbers taken for work in the fields and 
factories at first caused a neglect of edu- 
cation. Juvenile delinquency increased to 
an alarming extent. England woke up to 
the necessity for continued education for 
all boys and girls. In the Fisher bill which 
is now before Parliament it is proposed to 
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provide for compulsory continuation school 
education until 18. In France a similar 
extension of the period of compulsory edu- 
cation is proposed. And in each of these 
countries it is not simply for the sake of 
developing greater skill that it is proposed 
to extend the period of education. The 
argument in support of the legislation 
which is advocated is, rather, that of the 
development of appreciation and under- 
standing of the principles and ideals for 
which these free peoples are fighting. It 
is not the German notion of developing a 
more efficient slave for the State—a cog 
in the war machine—but, rather, the de- 
velopment of an individual who will, be- 
cause he understands and appreciates the 
meaning of liberty, be willing to co-operate 
in the establishment of a democratic 
society. 

Half-Time Employment—In most of our 
States the period of compulsory education 
ends at 14. We have deluded ourselves 
into thinking that preparation for citizen- 
ship could be accomplished during this 
period. If we had only stopped to consider 
the question we must have realized that 
the ideals and purposes which control in 
the lives of men and women are not gained 
before 14 years of age. We would have 
recognized the fact that the years between 
14 and 18 are of the greatest significance. 
For those who go to work there should be, 
between 14 and 16 years of age, half-time 
school work, and a limit placed upon the 
hours of labor not to exceed twenty-four 
hours per week. This half-time arrange- 
ment would not interfere with the proper 
employment of these young people, and 
would in8ure the training which would en- 
able them to participate more efficiently in 
the occupations in which they might be 
employed. They should be trained as well 
in the fields of history, literature and mu- 
sic. We should seek to develop in them 
that power of appreciation which would 
give them the ability to enjoy the nobler 
pleasures. Between 16 and 18 years of 
age a minimum of eight hours per week 
on the employer’s time, in daylight hours, 
should be required of all boys and girls. 
The education for citizenship should be 
continued, and the development of a bet- 
ter understanding and appreciation of the 
vocation in which they are engaged should 
be obtained through the teaching of those 
subiects which furnish the theoretical 
background for the processes in which they 
are engaged. We should seek above all 
to keep in school those of superior ability. 

Scarcity of Trained Teachers—The war 
has brought to our attention the alarming 
deficiency in the number of adequately 
trained teachers. The fundamental weak- 
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ness of our schools to-day is to be found 
in the immaturity, the brief tenure, the in- 
adequate preparation, and the small sal- 
aries of an overwhelming majority of our 
teachers. Approximately a fifth of all the 
children of the United States are being 
taught by boys and girls not yet 21 years 
of age, who have not had more than one 
or two, or rarely three or four, years of 
education beyond the eighth grade of the 
common schools. Every six or seven years 
these five million children are replaced by 
another group of boys and girls, equally 
numerous, who have provided for them 
teachers with the same limited opportuni- 
ties for preparation for their work. We 
are coming to realize that the training of 
these teachers is the business of the nation. 
As the situation is at present, those States 
which most adequately prepare teachers 
are investing their funds in the training of 
teachers for the nation, for the more en- 
lightened communities constantly take 
from whatever source they are available 
the better-trained and more competent 
teachers. 

Rebuild Rural Schools—The inadequacy 
of our present scheme of education is no- 
where more important than in the sparsely 
settled parts of our country. Rural schools 
are less efficient because the teachers in 
them are less well prepared, as well as on 
account of the more limited opportunity 
provided in the way of equipment, courses 
of study, and the like. For the most part 
our rural communities are less able finan- 
cially to support public education than are 
our cities. The expense of maintaining a 
rural school of from fifteen to twenty pupils 
must of necessity be very much greater per 
pupil than is the maintenance of a city 
school of equal standing, where from forty 
to fifty children are taught by a single 
teacher. The mere item of transportation 
may cost the rural community half as much 
per pupil as is spent in the maintenance of 
city schools. A fundamental principle of 
our democracy calls for the equalization of 
educational opportunity and of the burden 
of taxation involved in the support of pub- 
lic enterprises. Approximately half of the 
children of the United States are enrolled 
in rural or small village schools. These 
children have not had opportunities equal 
to those enjoyed by the children of urban 
communities, and such equality of oppor- 
tunity cannot be provided under our pres- 
ent system of support without placing a 
most inequitable burden upon rural com- 
munities. The problem of rebuilding these 
rural schools is of too vast magnitude to 
be affected fundamentally by anything 
short of a national movement. The time 
for that movement has clearly come. 
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Increase Teachers’ Salaries—We cannot 
hope to secure for service in our schools 
the choicest of our young men and our 
young women until we are willing to pay 
teachers a living wage and to make it pos- 
sible for all to find in teaching a worthy 
life career. The average annual salary of 
teachers in the United States is less than 
$600. Even in the cities of more than ten 
thousand population the average salary is 
not above $800. The report of the Rail- 
road Wage Commission calls for an in- 
crease of 42% in the wages of railroad 
employees receiving $600 annually, and for 
41% increase for those receiving $800 an- 
nually. Increases in teachers’ salaries dur- 
ing the period of the war have not aver- 
aged 10%. Surely teachers who are to 
inspire and instruct children who are to 
assume the responsibility of citizenship in 
a democratic society, should be considered 
in the readjustment of wage scales made 
necessary by the increased cost of living 
in war time. It may confidently be asserted 
that the maintenance of their place in the 
community, the equipment of books and 
travel, and the complete devotion to the 
public service which is required of them 
might place them in the wage scale above 
railway employes. If we want competent 
teachers we must pay for them. 

National Department of Education—It 
is with conditions in mind such as I have 
attempted to describe above that the Na- 
tional Education Association has become 
sponsor for a bill drafted by its Commis- 
sion on the Emergency in Education, 
which provides for the creating of a na- 
tional department of education and for the 
appropriation of funds from the National 
Treasury for the promotion of education 
in the several States. The idea of national 
support for public education is not new. 
The nation has long given support to agri- 
cultural colleges and experiment stations. 
It has more recently entered the field in 
the promotion of agricultural education and 
in the training of teachers in the fields of 
agriculture, and of industrial and house- 
hold arts. Several of the departments or 
administrations of our national Govern- 
ment spend large sums of money in edu- 
cational work. Reference has already been 
made to the activities undertaken under the 
direction of the War Department for the 
education of enlisted or conscripted men. 
Many of our most thoughtful leaders rec- 
ognize the necessity for careful investiga- 
tion in preparation for the reorganization 
of education which must take place in the 
immediate future. The National Educa- 
tion Association believes that these ends 
can be best achieved through the establish- 
ment of a national department of educa- 
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tion, with a secretary who shall sit in the 
President’s Cabinet. It believes that there 
should be transferred from other depart- 
ments or administrations such bureaus or 
agencies as deal with educational affairs. 
We believe that such a department of edu- 
cation should co-operate with the States 
in the development of a more efficient sys- 
tem of education. We have the example 
of our allies, England, France, and Italy, 
in which such ministries of education al- 
ready exist and in which these officers of 
the Government have taken the lead in the 
development of a program of education 
during and after the war. For the initial 
expenses of this department the bill pre- 
pared by the commission and indorsed by 
the National Education Association pro- 
poses that Congress appropriate for the 
first year the sum of $750,000. This sum 
would be used in inaugurating and carry- 
ing on such inquiries or investigations as 
the emergency might demand. It would 
include the organization of a staff compe- 
tent to conduct investigations along any 
line of education to the end that a more 
efficient system of public education be 
developed. 

National Support for Education—The 
bill carries, as well, the provision for the 
allotment of moneys to the various States 
to supplement their own resources. It is 
proposed to distribute money for the elim- 
ination of illiteracy to the several States 
in the ratio which that State’s illiterate 
population bears to the total illiterate pop- 
ulation of the country. In like manner, 
that money be granted to the States for the 
teaching to immigrants of the English 
language, their training in the duties of 
citizenship, and their development in un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the prin- 
ciples and ideals of our democratic soci- 
ety, the money to be apportioned in the 
ratio which the immigrant population of 
any State bears to the total foreign-born 
population of the United States. In order 
to co-operate with the States in equalizing 
opportunities in education it is proposed 
that moneys be assigned for the improve- 
ment of schools of less than college grade 
to the end that the length of school term 
may be equalized, that local interest may 
be stimulated, and that rural schools be 
improved. It is likewise proposed that na- 
tional support be given for the development 
and carrying on of a program of physical 
education and recreation, including the 
medical examination of school children, the 
employment of school nurses, and the in- 
struction of the people in the laws of health 
and sanitation. Provision is also made in 
the bill for the granting of support to the 
several States in support of those institu- 





tions in which teachers are trained, in or- 
der that teachers may be better prepared 
for their work and for the sake of devel- 
oping greater efficiency for those already 
in the educational service. The bill pro- 
vides that any apportionment which the 
Government makes for these purposes 
shall be matched by a like amount appro- 
priated by the State and local authorities. 

The Burden Distributed—Our associa- 
tion advocates this measure, and is com- 
mitted to the policy of advancing it, be- 
cause we are convinced that in the present 
emergency, and even after the war, na- 
tional support is necessary if educational 
opportunity is to be equalized. We believe 
that the administration and control of pub- 
lic education should be left in the hands 
of the several States, but we recognize the 
fact that sources of revenue once avail- 
able for the locality of the State have been 
taken over by the National Government. 
It is, of course, possible for enlightened 
communities to add still further to the bur- 
den of taxation, but unless such taxes are 
evenly distributed throughout the nation 
the tendency would inevitably be to drive 
out of the communities levying the heavier 
taxes the wealth which is now available for 
this purpose. It is only as the burden is 
distributed over the whole nation, and the 
funds made available by the National Gov- 
ernment, that we can hope for the great 
increase in support which is necessary for 
the maintenance of an. efficient system of 
public schools. 

Democracy Needs Best Schools—Within 
the past year the American people have 
awakened to a new consciousness of their 
national unity. They have always looked 
to the public schools to lay the foundation 
upon which is based intelligent loyalty to 
our national ideals. Men and women 
everywhere are coming to realize the nec- 
essity for strengthening our public school 
system. There is coming to be a demand 
that every boy and girl be provided with 
that sort of education which will send him 
or her from school sound physically, trained 
mentally, and grounded in an appreciation 
and understanding of the ideals and pur- 
poses of our democracy. I confidently be- 
lieve that these ends can be realized only 
when there is a clear recognition of the 
neéd for a national plan for education and 
a more generous provision in support of 
public schools. The people of the United 
States have pledged their lives, their for- 
tunes, and their sacred honor to the cause 
of democracy in the world. If free Gov- 
ernments are to endure we must establish 
in this country a system of public schools 
which will develop an intelligent, law- 
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abiding, liberty-loving citizenship. The 
hope of our humanity is to be fulfilled in 
the lives of the children who are even now 
in our public schools. 

If you do not receive National School 
Service write, Committee on Public Infor- 
mation, asking that your school be placed 
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and other suggestions in your school. Sim- 
ilarly if you are not receiving copies of 
School Life write the Bureau of Education. 
These semi-monthly magazines contain up- 
to-date information. Let every member of 
the National Education Association assist 
in the drive for 100,000 new members.— 


on the mailing list. Use the war material | New York Times. 
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HERE is no educational officer in this 
country whose opportunities for pro- 
moting sound education are so great as are 
those of the county superintendents of 
schools. There is, therefore, no one who 
takes upon himself such weighty responsi- 
bilities as he. The greater the opportunity 
the greater the responsibility. It is true 
that in some cases “fools rush in where 
angels fear to tread,” but it is also true 
that the office of county superintendent is 
filled, for the most part, by devoted and 
capable men and women. 

The legislative program of the State 
Board of Education contains the following 
important projects: 1. Twenty millions of 
dollars appropriation for the public schools. 
2. Adequate appropriation to meet the 
needs of the Teachers’ Retirement Fund. 
3. A special additional appropriation equal 
to 25 per cent. of the total present salaries 
paid to principals, teachers, supervisors 
and directors of special subjects to be ap- 
portioned by the boards of directors. 4. 
An extended program of physical training. 
5. Consolidation of rural schools. 6. Leg- 
islation to promote Americanization. 


The News-Journal of recent date says: 
“Since the borough authorities of Marietta 
have passed a rigid curfew ordinance, and 
elected Assistant Constable William Mc- 
Elroy curfew officer, the trouble of -chil- 
dren under 16 years old loitering about the 
corners and sidewalks after the hour for 
them to be at home, has abated, due to the 
activity of the new officer. In view of the 
law working out well at Marietta, the 
neighboring towns of Columbia and 


Wrightsville followed in her footsteps, and 





at about the same moment every evening, 
especially when a strong east wind is blow- 
ing, the alarms are heard at the same time.” 
The curfew law is a good one and it should 
be in force in every town in the State. 
Save the boys and girls, if you can—and as 
you can. 


A committee of the Board of School Con- 
trollers of Philadelphia consisting of Simon 
Gratz, David H. Lane, Joseph W. Cath- 
erine and Henry R. Edmonds has been ap- 
pointed to bring the matter of the teachers’ 
salaries of the city before the Legislature 
as soon as it convenes in January. With- 
out legislative action the Board cannot in- 
crease the tax levy to meet the needs of the 
schools. There must also be an increase in 
the school appropriation. 


Prof. L. E. McGinnes, superintendent of 
the schools of Steelton, was recently ap- 
pointed a member of the State Board of 
Education to succeed Dr. James M. Cough- 
lin, of Wilkes-Barre, who resigned some 
time ago. He is a native of Perry county, 
was formerly principal of the Duncannon 
schools and since 1881 has been superin- 
tendent of the Steelton schools which have 
made marked improvement under his ad- 
ministration. He has long been prominent 
in the State Educational Association and 
a member of important committees. 


Mr. J. H. Butler, supervising teacher 
Ingueraras, Philippine Islands, renewing 
subscription to Journal writes: “As a pro- 
gressive yet conservative and thought-pro- 
voking school magazine I think your Penn- 
sylvania School Journal is unequalled.” 


So successful has become the West Ches- 
ter Model School, of which Supt. Addison 
L. Jones is principal, and which is operated 
in connection with the Normal, that, ac- 
cording to the West Chester News, ar- 
rangements have been perfected between 
the Normal Trustees and the Board of 
Education to extend the plan to the High 
Street School.- The relations existing be- 
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tween the Normal and the Public Schools 
are cordial in every respect, and the Nor- 
mal seniors are detailed for practice work 
in the various schools. Eight of the one- 
room rural schools near West Chester are 
also used for practice teaching by the se- 
nior group. 


The daylight saving bill has been a won- 
derful success both in Europe and in this 
country, but no further effort will be 
made by Congress to continue the law and 
the hands of the clocks were turned back 
an hour on October 27 as originally plan- 
ned. This decision was reached at a con- 
ference between Congressional leaders and 
Chairman Baruch, of the War Industries 
Board, who had recommended that the law 
remain in force for the period of the war. 





Supt. C. A. Anderson, of Jefferson 
county, conducted a very successful School 
of Methods for the teachers of his county 
during the summer. He was ably assisted 
by Assistant County Superintendent C. E. 
Wilson. The instructors were Dr. C. B. 
Robertson, of the University of Pittsburgh, 
Co. Supt. N. E. Heeter, of Clarion county, 
Assist. Supt. C. A. Middlesworth, Mrs. 
Albert Baur, Jr., and Miss Florence Reitz. 


The annual report of Co. Supt. G. B. 
Milnor, Lycoming county, shows that 
$3,941.23 were raised by the schools of the 
county for school improvement, several 
hundred of which went for Red Cross pur- 
poses. Two hundred and twenty-four edu- 
cational meetings were held, three thousand 
nine hundred and thirteen visits by patrons 
are recorded, and seven hundred and 
ninety-six special exercises. One hundred 
and ninety-six schools have libraries and 
eight hundred and forty books were added 
last year. Good-seeds day was observed 
in twenty-nine schools with three hundred 
and thirty-four patrons in attendance. 
Eight hundred and sixteen pupils were per- 
fect in attendance and punctuality and one 
hundred and nineteen perfect for three 
years. The percentage of attendance for 
the county was eighty-eight. 


“There can be no more timely subject 
than the making of a Christian soldier,” 
said Bishop Rhinelander in his bacca- 
laureate sermon to the graduating class of 
the University of Pennsylvania. “The 
better Christian a man is the better soldier 
he will be. All that a soldier has to do is 
not hindered but immensely helped by loyal 
devotion to and living faith in Christ. I 
personally would rather take my chances of 
salvation with our soldiers as they are than 
with very many so-called Christians behind 





the lines who have not been moved either 
by religion or by patriotism to any sacri- 
fice. For the way of sacrifice is the only 
way which leads into the fellowship of 
Christ. It is not possible to be a Christian 
and not be a soldier, for the spirit of a 
Christian’s life must be the spirit of a sol- 
dier on campaign or it is of no value. That 
is why the Bible and the church’s hymns 
are so full of military language; why at 
our baptism we are dedicated to a soldier’s 
life, to be faithful soldiers and servants of 
Jesus Christ to our life’s end. The neces- 
sary things for being a good soldier are 
precisely the necessary things for being a 
good Christian.” 


Nine small buildings made of substantial 
pine for government use have been com- 
pleted by the manual training department 
of the Lebanon High School, and are now 
in service; one at Danville, six at Ard- 
more and two at Wilkes-Barre. Industrial 
Expert Millard B. King, who made the 
requisition, as well as Superintendent Bals- 
baugh and Supervisor White, are highly 
pleased with the promptness of the boys in 
completing the work before the expiration 
of the time of the contract. 

Governor Brumbaugh, in a proclamation 
issued October 18, urged the people of 
Pennsylvania to observe the fall Arbor 
Day by the planting of trees in memory 
of the nation’s soldier dead. The procla- 
mation follows: 

“Upon the day set aside as autumn 
Arbor Day, namely, upon Friday, October 
25, it is most fitting to plant trees in mem- 
ory of the heroic soldier dead of the State. 
The planting of trees is at all times a 
worthy service. When the tree is planted 
with appropriate ceremonies and given the 
name of a patriot of the community whose 
life has gone out and up, it is really the 
planting of a great purpose, a tangible evi- 
dence of our love and loyalty, an assertion 
that as the tree grows so shall the regard 
of the people grow, that the dead shall not 
die but live in the hearts of those that fol- 
low on. 

“The school authorities of our capital 
city, as early as April, 1885, followed up 
this movement, now widely observed in 
many States. Let Pennsylvania not only 
encourage the movement but let the Key- 
stone State lead all the rest in this wholly 
commendable service.” 


“ Sow the wind and reap the whirlwind.” 
The German poison gas is now blamed for 
the scourge of influenza, its after effects, 
it is said, developing a new and virulent 
type of germ. High medical authorities 
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insist that the disease is directly traceable : students, afford an interesting statistical 


to this cause, the effects of which induced 
the growth of a new type of streptococcus 
which is now isolated. If so, this is an- 
other penalty civilization has. to pay for 
the prostitution of German science to the 
service of the devil. 


The dwindling purchasing power of the 
American dollar has been demonstrated by 
the Department of Labor. In Philadelphia 
it takes a dollar to buy the food that fifty- 
seven cents could have bought five years 
ago. In Washington its purchasing power 
has shrunk to fifty-four cents; in New 
York and Chicago to fifty-nine cents and 
in San Francisco to sixty-three cents. 
The Philadelphia wage earner has to 
spend $1.75 to feed himself where he spent 
but one dollar five years ago, and in other 
great cities the burden has increased in 
about the same proportion. For the work- 
er who is earning $1.75 to-day for every 
dollar he earned five years ago, the prob- 
lem of living has in no wise been compli- 
cated. But the majority of wage earners 
and dependents on fixed incomes have had 
to revise sharply their household budgets 
to meet the shrinkage. 


The present epidemic differs from our 
usual fall and spring epidemics chiefly in 
the number of individuals affected and the 
rapidity of its spread. The term grip is 
a convenient one for designating the large 
group of cases in which a nose and throat 
infection is followed by more or less seri- 
ous disturbances. On the one hand we 
have simple colds or sore throats with 
slight constitutional trouble. On the other 
we may have a violent sudden onset often 
with relatively slight local symptoms in 
the nose and throat, followed by severe 
symptoms, frequently terminating in a 
fatal pneumonia. The so-called Spanish 
grip seems to be largely of the latter type. 





Mr. W. L. Rohn, Principal, Anglesea, 
New Jersey, ordering renewal of JouRNAL, 
says: “TI still find it as interesting and 
helpful as ever.” We are glad to know it. 


Participation in some form of outdoor 
sport is now required of the 1500 members 
of the Students’ Army Training Corps at 
the Pennsylvania State College. Massed 
athletics, long a pet theory of physical edu- 
cation experts, but with few instances of 
practical application, recently took con- 
crete form at Penn State when the mili- 
tary authorities compelled each student sol- 
dier to select his favorite sport for daily 
exercise. Preferences, as expressed by 





study. Football was elected by 354, basket- 
ball was chosen by 243, 169 elected tennis, 
wrestling was preferred by 125, 121 cross 
country, 100 soccer, 71 boxing, 36 baseball, 
15 volley ball, and 10 quickening exer- 
cises. In accordance with the War Depart- 
ment’s fixed schedule, the period from 4:30 
o’clock to 6 o’clock is set aside for recrea- 
tive sports five days each week. That time 
will be given wholly to athletics, and the 
contests will be played on Saturday after- 
noons. 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot has been president 
emeritus of Harvard University for nine 
years; he was president for forty. Harvard 
is one of the largest educational institu- 
tions in the world. Thousands of students 
have entered and left it under Dr. Eliot’s 
presidency. Many of them have risen to 
highest positions in professions, business 
and public life. Not a few have gained 
international fame and honors. One be- 
came President of the United States. Who 
was the most interesting boy this famous 
educator ever knew? The American Boy 
magazine asked him, and he has sent his 
answer—a fascinating and significant story 
which appears in the December number of 
that magazine. Dr. Eliot says that this boy 
was “the most promising student, physi- 
cally, mentally, and morally, that I saw 
during my more than fifty years of ob- 
servation as a teacher and educational ad- 
ministrator.” The story of the circum- 
stances of this boy’s life and what he did 
as a student is more than interesting—it is 
definitely inspirational to any student. 


The report of Supt. John E. Morgan, of 
Wyoming county, says the Educational 
News Bulletin, indicates the growth of 
vitalizing agencies in that largely rural dis- 
trict. Parent-Teacher organizations are in- 
creasing in number and influence; more 
teachers are joining the State Educational 
Association; the annual school of methods 
is helpful; a farm bureau has been organ- 
ized and five hundred farmers have con- 
tributed a fund for a county agricultural 
agent; nearly one hundred contestants for 
the silver loving cups took part in the inter- 
scholastic meet on the Tunkhannock fair 
grounds. 


There has been an increase in enroll- 
ment of over 3,500 grade pupils in the 
Reading public schools, and yet the pupils 
are housed in four less rooms now than in 
1902, without crowding. This result has 
been attained, says Supt. Foos in his an- 
nual report, through a more rational grad- 
ing, the equalization of the number of pu- 
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pils in the several rooms, and the platoon 
plan in the first grade. But for wiser plan- 
ning these 3,500 pupils would have required 
eighty more rooms, entailing an increased 
cost of instruction of about $500,000. 





“Our Board has felt for years past that 
we can’t get along without the Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal. Enclosed find draft 
for $10.50 in payment of bill for subscrip- 
tion. No Board ought to try to get along 
without it.” Says another: “This was the 
first order issued by our Board. We know 
from experience that we will be better 
qualified, from reading it, to discharge our 
duties as School Directors.” So of others. 


The $2500 limit referred to in school 
building in October number of The Journal 
is no longer binding upon school boards. 
The war is ended. 


_— 
i 


THE STATE ASSOCIATION. 
5 eon sixty-ninth meeting of the Penn- 

sylvania State Educational Association 
will be held at Harrisburg, December 30 
to January 2, in the Technical High School 
Building. The new Penn-Harris Hotel, at 
the corner of Third and Walnut streets, 
will be headquarters. The opening session 
of the High School department will be held 
in the auditorium of the Technical High 
School on the afternoon and evening of 
Monday, December 30, addresses by Dep- 
uty Supt. C. D. Koch, Drs. David Snedden, 
W.C. Bagley and Edward Rynearson. The 
sessions of the various departments and 
round tables, with carefully planned pro- 
grams,, will be held during the mornings 
of Tuesday and Wednesday. The general 
meeting will begin on Tuesday at 2 o’clock, 
continuing through the afternoon and even- 
ing sessions, adjourning at noon on Thurs- 
day, January 2nd. 

President S. E. Weber in a letter to the 
Teachers of Pennsylvania says: 

“The State Board of Education will ask 
the next legislature to provide for: (1) In- 
crease in the general appropriation. (2) 
Adequate provision for the teachers’ retire- 
ment fund. (3) Anappropriation sufficient 
to increase teachers’ salaries 25 per cent. 
over that now received. (4) An expanded 
program for physical education. (5) School 
consolidation. (6) Americanization. The 
entire membership of the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers Association is in favor of 
the same measures. 








“You have a direct vital interest in all | 


of these items. The hope of securing the 
enactment of the proposed legislation rests 








largely on the unanimity with which such 
legislation is championed by those inter- 
ested in the development of public educa- 
tion in the Commonwealth. Such unanim- 
ity is best shown by your becoming identi- 
fied with the State Teachers’ Association. 
Enroll through the principal of your school 
at the earliest moment. The payment of a 
nominal registration fee of $1 will entitle 
you to all the rights and privileges pertain- 
ing to such membership, and will secure 
for you the proceedings of the next annual 


‘meeting to be held in Harrisburg, Decem- 


ber 30 and 31, 1918, and January 1 and 2, 
1919. 

“An unusually attractive program has 
been planned. The programs planned for 
teachers in graded schools and in ungraded 
schools are for the first time given major 
consideration. 

“ Among the speakers of national promi- 
nence are: Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, Central 
Congregational Church, Brooklyn; Dr. W. 
C. Bagley and Dr. David Snedden, Colum- 
bia University; Provost E. R. Smith, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Dr. S. A. Courtis, 
Expert in Educational Measurements, De- 
troit; Co. Supt. Lee L. Driver, Randolph 
Co., Ind.; Dr. Francis G. Blair, State Supt. 
of Illinois; Dr. Henry E. Jackson of the 
U. S. Bureau of Education; Major W. H. 
Henderson, U. S. Army. 

“The Wednesday evening program will 
include Lieutenant Paul Perigord, priest, 
soldier, scholar, orator, representative of 
the French Government, and a representa- 
tive of the British Government and the 
United States Government. 

“Plan now to come to the Harrisburg 
meeting. This is your opportunity to help 
boost the cause of public education.” 

Supt. L. E. McGinnes, of Steelton, who 
has succeeded Supt. J. M. Coughlin as a 
member of the State Board of Education, 
writes as follows to the Superintendents 
and Teachers of the State urging large 
enrollment as members of the State Educa- 
tional Association: 

“ Being in close touch with the legislative 
program of the State Board of Education, 
I am in position to realize the importance 
of united effort on the part of the school 
forces of the state, if this contemplated 
legislation is to find its way to the statute 
books. This is particularly true of the bills 
that carry with them large appropriations. 
Three of these bills are: (1) An appro- 
priation to ensure 25 per cent. increase in 
the salaries of teachers over and above 
what they are now receiving; (2) suffi- 
cient appropriation to meet the needs of 
the- Teachers’ Retirement Fund; and (3) 
a general appropriation of $20,000,000 to 
the schools for the next two years. 
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“The legislature will have to be im- 
pressed with the thought that this legisla- 
tion is necessary, and the school people of 
the state will have no little part to play in 
creating and fostering that impression. 

“This contemplated legislation will be 
presented and emphasized at the forthcom- 


_ing meeting of the State Educational Asso- 


ciation at Harrisburg during the holidays. 
I am convinced that the teachers of the 
state ought to enroll for that meeting. As 
many of them as possible ought to catch 
something of its inspiration. Those who 
cannot attend should not fail to enroll and 
by so doing show to the public that they 
have the true professional spirit, a spirit 
that deserves and is bound to receive the 
recognition of the state. 

“Not being an officer of the Association, 
nor even a member of the enrollment com- 
mittee, this letter is prompted solely in the 
interest of the teachers themselves. With 
that interest at heart, I am sending it to my 
co-workers, hoping that in some small 
measure at least it may emphasize the 
gravity of the situation and stimulate to 
greater activity.” 

Harrisburg is an attractive city, easily 
reached from all directions, with many 
hotels, boarding houses and restaurants; a 
large attendance and a great meeting are 
reckoned upon. 


one 
— 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF SERVICE. 





_ Harvard University celebrated 

the fiftieth anniversary of President 
Eliot’s election as head of the institution, 
they gave him a great ovation. He arose 
and said: “I deserve it all, because I have 
stuck to my job.” Recently Principal 
George D. Robb received an ovation on 
completing his quarter-centennial as head 
of the Altoona High School. He, too, 
deserved the honors that were shown him 
because in spite of tempting offers else- 
where he has stuck to his job. He became 
Principal on November 1, 1893. The school 
then had a faculty of five teachers and a 
student body of 140. To-day it has a fac- 
ulty of fifty-three teachers and an enroll- 
ment of more than 1500 pupils. In these 
twenty-five years he has touched the lives 
of more than fifteen thousand boys and 
girls. This is a record of which any 
teacher may feel justly proud. To get a 
response in the lives and aspirations of 
hundreds of young people should gratify 
the ambition of any person who is anxious 
to serve mankind in his day and genera- 
tion. 

On November 1, 1893, says the Altoona 
Tribune, Professor George D. Robb, prin- 
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cipal of the Altoona High School, first 
came to this city to take charge of the 
high school then housed on the third floor 
of the Emerson school building. Since 
that time the school has gone forward by 
leaps and bounds until to-day it is one of 
the best high schools in the State. 

Mr. Robb is a native of Centre county 
and received his preparatory training in 
the Franklin and Marshall College at Lan- 
caster, from which he graduated in 1891. 
From there he was elected assistant prin- 
cipal of the Williamsport High School, 
where he remained for two years and two 
months, when by the resignation of the 
then principal of the Altoona High School, 
Professor William Avis, and by virtue of 
the action of the school board, Mr. Robb 
became principal of the local high school, 
November 1, 1893. 

In 1893 the Altoona High School, with 
a faculty of five teachers and a student 
body of 140 pupils, occupied the entire 
third floor of the Emerson school build- 
ing and two rooms on the second floor. 
The members of the faculty were then Miss 
Linda Hooper, Mrs, Anna E. Moore, Miss 
Mary E. Clarkson and Miss Jane H. Mat- 
thews. 

After occupying this place for two 
years, the high school was moved in the 
fall of 1895 to the Central grammar build- 
ing, where it remained for ten years, and 
in 1906 the new building on Fifteenth 
street was opened. Since then the growth 
of the school has been phenomenal under 
the administration of Professor Robb. 

The faculty of the school has grown 
from five in 1893 to fifty-three in 1918, and 
the student body has increased from 140 
to 1,500 in twenty-five years. The gradu- 
ates of the high school courses are to be 
found in almost every college and univer- 
sity in the United States. In fact, wher- 
ever students are admitted to the halls of 
higher learning by virtue of a school cer- 
tificate the graduates of the high school 
are readily admitted. 

The auditorium of the school is fre- 
quently the gathering place of an appre- 
ciative public to attend lectures by many 
of the most famous speakers of the day, 
and the policy of the school is always kept 
abreast of the times in every activity bene- 
ficial to the community. 

In the military service of the United 
States there are some 400 former students 
and alumni, of whom five have already 
given their all. In the recent Fourth Lib- 
erty Bond drive, the local high school stu- 
dents gave a magnificent response with a 
subscription of many thousands, and in 
every patriotic movement of the day the 
Students prove themselves eager for and 
equal to the task. 
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